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JOHN “MADE GOOD.” 


By J. F. EHRENS. 


RECENTY wrote you 
how I started to go 
on a hunt with my old 
Choctaw friend 
Pigeon John and how 
in the end he decided 
to resign leadership 
of the expedition and 
go hunting with me 
instead. John was not 
the first man who has 
been surprised to dis- 
cover that the world 
moves too fast for 
ordinary mortals to 
keep abreast with it 
nor was he the last, 
for in my quest for 
satisfactory hunting 
grounds I drew two 
blanks before getting 
a prize. At last, in an out-of-the-way 
corner of Idaho, a very good deer and 
bear country was located, mainly through 
information given us by a physician we 
encountered on the train; he was an old 
man and had lived in that region the 
greater part of his life, first as a miner 
and latterly as a rancher and medical 
practitioner. Our acquaintance arose 
from his accosting John in the Shoshone 
tongue, supposing him a member of that 
tribe, and resorting in turn to Chinook, 
Pawnee and Sioux palaver upon discov- 
ering that he was not understood; I had 











started to explain, when John gravely 
“got busy ” with the sign language and 
forestalled me. This ability to converse 
with the hands, so universal among all 
our aboriginal tribes and shared by the 
majority of veteran frontiersmen, has 
always been to me a matter of wonder. 
Here was a representative of a tribe from 
the Far South conversing easily with a 
white man who knew no Indians save 
those of the extreme Northwest—actually 
preferring the sign language to good old 
English; and it appeared that Doc was 
finding an equal share: of enjoyment in 
the conversation. Everybody in our car 
—passengers and train men—grouped 
around and watched the performance 
with intense interest; presently Doc 
turned to me with a smile. “ I’ve got it 
all down pat, except your name,” he 
said, “and would most certainly like to 
accompany you on this hunt, in case there 
are no insurmountable objections. Here 
is my card—I live at the next town up 
the road and would be delighted to have 
you drop off there and stop at my house 
until we can complete arrangements. I 
can take you to a locality where game is 
still abundant and we will not be crowded 
by other hunters.” 

Of course I was delighted with the 
proposition and equally of course I 
voiced my unwillingness to cause our 
new-found friend the slightest inconven- 
ience, which might possibly arise from 
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the entertainment of unexpected guests ; 
but he obstinately refused to listen to 
reason and ultimately had his own way. 
As a matter of fact, he refused to argue 
the question, but peremptorily led me to 
the baggage-car and gave directions that 
our belongings should be thrown off at 
the next stop. Pigeon John, with his 
customary imperturbability, had nothing 
to say either way, being content that I 
should suit myself in everything, and, I 
presume, perfectly satisfied that the out- 
come would be “plenty game.” So we 
became welcome intruders upon the pri- 
vacy of Doctor Gibbs’ household and 
were feasted upon the fat of the land for 
two whole days, meanwhile meeting all 
the local notabilities and being shown by 
them as good a time as two wayfarers 
in a strange land might reasonably hope 
for. 

I found the Doctor to be a man of 
more than ordinary education and speed- 
ily discovered that his pet fad was the 
collection of Indian relics; he had a fine 
collection of flint arrow and lance heads, 
medicine robes (gaudy with aboriginal 
paintings), moccasins showing the differ- 
ence in tribal styles and fashions, head 
dresses of dangling eagle feathers, and 
maybe a half-dozen scalps that might 
have belonged to their original wearers. 
John fondled these scalps over and over 
with a grim curiosity, but would not con- 
fess to having ever gathered like trophies 
in warfare. In one corner of Doc’s 
museum were three or four bows with 
their quivers and arrows and their chance 
neighborhood to a couple of modern 
rifles—a Savage and a Marlin—awak- 
ened comparisons that were not wholly 
in the favor of the more ancient arms. 
“It is a pretty stiff story for present- 
day hunters to swallow,” remarked our 
host, “but in the old days these same 
sinew-wound bows and not overly- 
straight arrows—or others just like ’em 
—kept us fellows in continual terror. It 
is bad enough to have guns popping at 
you from every bunch of brush or con- 
venient rock—and I have experienced 
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the like of that before now; but there is 
something almost paralyzing in the 
thought of a death that strikes silently 
and from the Lord only knows where. 
Maybe you are riding along in fancied 
security and of a sudden feel a little 
twinge in your back and the next thing 
you notice is an arrow head sticking out 
through your shirt front. Two or three 
hundreds yards away an Indian is squat- 
ted down behind some little shelter that 
wouldn’t conceal a jack rabbit; you can’t 
see him at all, but you know he’s there.” 

“The plains Indians were reputed to 
be wonderful archers,” I remarked; “ it 
is said that they would often drive an ar- 
row clear through the carcass of a buf- 
falo bull—but probably that is an exag- 
geration.” 

“T wouldn’t risk calling it such—re- 
member that arrows were once their only 
dependence in killing dangerous game. 
I have never seen them used in hunting, 
but, from what I know of their effective- 
ness in war, I have no doubt that a bow 
in the right hands would account for the 
biggest bear in Idaho.” 

It was at this juncture that Pigeon 
John took a decisive part in the discus- 
sion. One of the bows—which we were 
told had been captured from a Cree in 
some battle north of the National Boun- 
dary—had seemed to please his fancy 
more than the others, and he was trying 
its strength over his knee. “ Dam good 
bow,” he observed quietly; “ mebbeso 
Doc find John um bear. Cree arrows 
made for squaws—Boy lend uin knife to 
make more.” 

“ Blessed if I don’t believe he means 
it!” exclaimed our host in admiring won- 
der. “Say, Daddy! we’re willing to ac- 
knowledge that bows were all right in 
their day and time and there’s no use of 
your taking any risk to give us a prac- 
tical demonstration of the fact. Our 
Idaho bears have a nasty temper and it’s 
safest to stay a good long rifle-shot away 
from them.” 

The old Choctaw grinned in acknowl- 
edgment of the warning, but clung to his 
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purpose—and to the bow. Arguments 
and pleading had not the slightest effect 
upon him, and the only course left for 
us was to fall in with his plans and bestir 
ourselves to see that they went through 
without a hitch. Gibbs pointed out to 
me that, by always hunting in company 
until the bear was found, we would be on 
hand to protect the old man in the very 
likely event of his encountering peril. 
Our rifles would serve where the bow 
proved ineffectual, for it was most im- 
probable that the two of us should fail 
to stop a charging bear before it could 
get within close quarters. This decision 
reached, the next step was to engage a 
carpenter to make a dozen or more arrow 
shafts, which Pigeon John proceeded to 
equip with feathers and with flint heads 
selected from the hundreds in Doc’s col- 
lection. We suggested employing the 
village blacksmith to forge some :nore 
serviceable steel points, but John weuld 
not,hear of it. As I watched him at the 
almost forgotten work of fastening the 
bits of obsidian in the cleft shafts with 
violin string wrappings—the nearest pos- 
sible approach to the deer sinews that 
there was no time to secure and prepare 
—I was reminded of Longfellow’s old 
arrow maker, and inquired of John 
whether in reality each tribe and band of 
Indians in earlier times had its skilled 
craftsmen who supplied the braves with 
their hunting and war arrows. Shaping 
the heads, he said, was an art which re- 
quired experience and a degree of skill 
that only few attained; but, to the best 
of his belief, it was customary for every 
warrior to make his own shafts, and 
billets of seasoned wood for that pur- 
pose were commonly kept in the wigwam, 
usually suspended by a string to prevent 
their warping. Whether Longfellow was 
right and John wrong, it is not for me in 
my ignorance to declare. 

We were two days reaching our hunt- 
‘ing grounds, though the distance was 
not so great as one might be led to sup- 
pose from that fact. Travel is difficult 
through a rugged mountain region, and 
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we preferred making it as easy as pos- 
sible on our horses and ourselves. On 
the way we saw very little game—in fact 
only one deer, and this was killed by 
Pigeon John. He was first to discover 
it, had his Winchester handy, and accept- 
ed a running shot at long range. This 
chance gave us a plentiful supply of 
meat and it was decided that we would 
attempt nothing further in the way of 
general hunting until John had been 
given his inning at a bear. It would be 
idle to deny that both Doc and mvself 
were intensely interested in this proposed 
adventure, especially since its outcome 
was regarded by both as extremely prob- 
lematical. The Choctaw might kill his 
game with the primitive weapons chosen 
or he might not. In any event, we would 
have the pleasure of witnessing most cer- 
tainly the last attempt of the sort to be 
made within the United States’ territoriai 
boundaries. 

At our first night’s camp Pigeon John, 
after supper was over, silently took up 
his bow and arrows and strode away 
down the cajion, returning a half-hour 
later with a grouse that had been shot 
squarely through the body from breast to 
back. It was patent that he had wished 
an opportunity for a bit of unobserved 
preliminary practice, the need of which 
we could readily recognize. Probabiy he 
had never notched an arrow to bow- 
string since the days, twenty odd years 
before, when he had instructed his son 
and myself in the art of archery. I doubt 
whether skill in such matters may ever 
be wholly lost, but we ail know that the 
best of marksmen will get a bit “ rusty ” 
through lack of practice. The second 
evening John lounged and smoked be- 
side the fire and we argued from this that 
he was not troubled by lack cf self-confi- 
dence. 

I would like to enlarge upon the 
rugged grandeur of the scenery in the 
midst of which our permanent camp was 
established; of the lovely bit of lawn- 
like sward thabyspytigydded, our tent; 
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we dreamed beside its shore; and of all 
the fun we had and the game we killed 
during two long and delightful weeks. 
If I felt the slightest assurance that 
Gran’paw King would grant me the use 
of six pages, instead of two or three, even 
that amount of space could hardly suf- 
fice for all that I would like to write in 
relation to this last hunt—for my mem- 
ory can not recall another as enjoyable. 
But there is no getting around the fact 
that I am due to confine myself exclu- 
sively to the events of the first day, un- 
less I want to have the whole narrative 
pitched in the waste basket on the charge 
of extreme length and prosiness. It was 
a country of cliffs and chasms, bald 
mountain summits rising on every hand 
above abrupt wooded slopes. The deep 
valleys might more appropriately be 
termed cafions, and many of the side 
gulches entering them were mere clefts 
in the solid rock, their walls as unclimb- 
able as the walls of a house; but in fol- 
lowing them we would occasionally dis- 
cover pockets of greater width, their 
floors grass-grown and thickly set with 
shrubbery. Such places afforded food 
and covert for game and we rarely drew 
one of them without finding something 
worth shooting at. 

On the first morning after our arrival 
we were abroad in the first grey light. 
The course we were to follow was left 
to the Doctor’s judgment, since he had 
visited the locality before and could form 
an idea of where our chances would be 
best for finding a bear. Pigeon John 
was given the advance, while we fol- 
lowed some ten paces in the rear. I 
observed that the old Choctaw was fully 
appreciative of his position and its re- 
sponsibilities: it rested with him to sus- 
tain the reputation of the Past in the eyes 
of the Present and also to furnish proof 
that that which had once been done was 
today in no sense impossible of accom- 
plishment. Almost from the first step 
he was on the alert for game, creeping 
silently along with an arrow ready on 
the string and the bow held at slight ten- 
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sion by the grip of his left hand. A half- 
mile from camp there was a slight rus- 
tle beside the path and a feathered shait 
instantly sped into the bushes. We had 
seen nothing, but, in obedience to John’s 
gesture, proceeded to investigate and 
found a feebly struggling rabbit pinned 
to the ground. Shortly afterwards we 
explored one of the numerous gulches I 
have mentioned, starting a couple of 
deer, which eventually broke back past 
us when they found their escape in the 
opposite direction barred by a solid wall 
of rock. A coyote, that had doubtless 
been questing smaller game, essayed the 
same feat and met with disaster. John’s 
first arrow struck him in the flank; his 
second was a heart shot and instantly 
fatal. We stepped the distance the coy- 
ote had run from the first shot to the 
last and it was less than 12 yards. 
“ Ehrens,” whispered the Doctor as we 
retraced our steps, “I am giving you 
long odds if you want to bet on the 
bear.” “The ‘dope’ seems to be in 
John’s favor,” I replied, “but I don’t 
care to take chances either way. It is 
no longer a question of skill, but rather 
of the effectiveness of the weapon em- 
ployed; furthermore, the things that 
were possible in youth may be beyond 
the ability of old age. A bear’s hide is 
tougher than a coyote’s and he generally 
can stand for more killing.” 

When the time of the decisive test 
finally came, we were unfortunately 
barred from witnessing it all. The bear 
was bedded in a brushy pocket and we 
had passed to a point to the windward 
of him before he caught our scent and 
broke for the main valley. We heard 
his snort of anger and a crashing in the 
bushes as he started, but John was the 
most prompt in forming a plan of ac- 
tion and so gained a considerable lead in 
the chase. Moreover, it was plain from 
the first that he could outfoot us in a 
clean run and I might as well admit that 
the Doctor led me easily in spite of a 
handicap of 20 odd years. In the 
open ground we ran upon Pigeon John, 

















heavily after his unusual exertion but 
keeping his eyes steadily upon the bear, 
which had turned at bay. It was the 
first wild bear I had seen for a num- 
ber of years and looked very large and 
ugly to me as he stood, open-mouthed 
and growling savagely, his little bead- 
like eyes shining with the light of battle. 
The shaft of an arrow was dangling 
from his right hip; another had struck 
almost upon the top of the back and ap- 
peared to have ploughed its way for half 
its length just under the skin; still an- 
other had found lodgment in his side 
just back of the shoulder and a little too 
high for the heart. This arrow was 
buried nearly ‘to the feather. 

“He’s as good as done for, Injun!” 
exclaimed the Doctor; “ better let us fin- 
ish him—he might take a notion to 
charge.” 

“John’s bear—kill um dam quick 
bimeby,” was the panting reply—“ find 
plenty more for Boy an’ Doc. Now, you 
watch um!” 

With a fierce yell he bounded a pace 
forward; then stood like a statue, the 


THE SUNSHINE’S WITCHING GLAMOUR. 


leaning against a boulder and breathing © 
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how bent and its arrow drawn to the 
head. It was a challenge to mortal com- 
bat and the bear accepted it, in the man- 
ner of his kind, by rearing upright with 
drooping paws. For a fleeting instant 
the tableau lasted; then the bowstring 
twanged and a flash of light seemed to 
leap across the intervening space, the 
big brute reeled, pawed frantically at the 
air and crashed down upon his side. 
Pigeon John had planted an arrow in 
that most vulnerable spot where the 
main arteries cross in the hollow of the 
breast bone (commonly termed by butch- 
ers the sticking place) and it had ranged 
downward and cleft the heart. We were 
wise enough to know that it had not 
been a chance shot—that John had 
waited and manceuvered for his oppor- 
tunity, being assured from experience 
and the teachings of generations of bear 


‘slayers that it must eventually come. 


“ Huh! bow kill um all right,” remarked 
the Choctaw, critically examining his 
prize. “Four arrers hit—three miss 
when um runnin’. Bow dam good, but 
make Injun puff like tired dog. Mebbe 
so gun better.” 

Texarkana, Texas. 


THE SUNSHINE’S WITCHING GLAMOUR. 


(See Frontispiece—page 294 ] 


UR frontispiece for this month of- 
fers contrasts of light and shadow 
that the artistic eye would be 

prone to criticize as unrealistic. It 
seems a strange medley of summer’s 
warmth and winter’s chill—of luxuriant 
foliage cased in gleaming ice—an illu- 
sion that is dispelled only by a closer 
scrutiny of objects in the foreground. 
And yet our doubts return and will not 
be quieted. Ah! the wondrous alchemy 
of sunshine, transmuting whatsoever it 
touches to purest gold! The spell of its 
enchantment is as old as mankind, yet 
ever as undeniably fresh and new as the 
first blossom of spring. Artists have 
felt its inspiration and wasted their lives 
in the vain attempt to fix the charm upon 
canvas. Even the camera, with all its 


unerring accuracy of delineation, can 
catch but a hint of its witching glamour. 
Those who “go down to the sea in 
ships” may claim no monopoly of the 
marvelous scenes of Nature. The ocean 
is monotonous even in its grandeur, but 
the vast forests offer an infinity of 
change that never wearies the apprecia- 
tive eye. Even the same thicket or glade 
or individual shrub has its different as- 
pects under varying lights: glistening 
with dew-flecks in the early morning; 
gilded and gleaming in the noonday’s 
sun; sombre, as night’s shadows creep 
upon it. Thrice blesséd woods! ever 
beautiful art thou, in time and season’s 
despite—but doubly so when bathed in 
the golden glory of a cloudless sun! 





SALMON FISHING 





IN NOVA SCOTIA. 


By GROSVENOR DE TUC. 


ALMON fishing is generally thought 
“ to be the sport of the wealthy, also 
that the outfit costs so many hun- 
dred dollars and that you either have to 
lease a river or belong to some of the 
big clubs in Canada to enjoy bringing 
to gaff that King of Fish, Salmo salar; 
but in reality one can get very good 
salmon fishing on the south shore of 
Nova Scotia, where several fine salmon 
rivers flow into the Atlantic. The Tus- 
ket in Yarmouth County, Clyde River in 
Shelburne County, Liverpool and Port 
Medway Rivers in Queen’s County, La 
Have and Petite Riviére in Lunenburg 
County, Gold and Indian Rivers in Hali- 
fax County—all these are free for any 
one to fish in. Of all these rivers the 
Port Medway is by far the best. It is 
an ideal river in every way and easy of 
access by the Halifax and Southwestern 
Railway which passes over all the above- 
mentioned rivers. From Mill Village to 
Greenfield, a distance of 14 miles, is one 
succession of salmon pools—the most 
famous of them being the Little Salmon, 
The Shoals, Hemlock Run, Poulter’s and 
Big Salmon, where the enthusiast can 
nearly always be assured of a “ raise.” 
Salmon commence to run up the rivers 
as early as January and continue enter- 
ing the rivers until the middle of July 
and often later, but the best season is in 
May and June, when the big “runs” 
are on; that is the time when the angler 
should be on the river, to be assured of 
success. With an expenditure of $50, 
one can get a very good outfit for sal- 
mon fishing. Charles Baillie, St. John’s, 
New Brunswick, keeps the best of sal- 
mon tackle, and his Scotch rods (made 
by Anderson, Edinburgh) are the acme 
of salmon rods, costing from $22.50 to 
$26.00—each rod consisting of a butt, 


two, middle pieces, and three tips. A reel 
costing $6.00, and an enameled silk iine 
(120 yds. at $6.00), with half a dozen 
leaders at 90 cts. apiece and a dozen 
standard salmon flies, complete the out- 
fit, the guide nearly always having his 
own gaff. 

When one gets hold of such guides as 
Laurie Mitchell, Harry Lockwood, David 
McKenna and Herbert Mack—all great 
exponents of salmon fishing and the best 
of companions—one can be assured of 
good sport and an enjoyable outing. The 
cost per day for a guide and his boat is 

2.00 and his board. When you camp 
out on the banks of the river, your guide 
will furnish board and his services for 
$3.50 per day, which is by far the most 
pleasant way of taking your outing. For 
the benefit of the American sportsman, f 
may say that the round trip from Boston 
to Medway by the D. A. R. steamer, via 
Yarmouth, is only $15.00—not including 
berth and meals. 

Last June I made a trip to the Port 
Medway River, engaging Mitchell for 
guide, and we camped just below Little 
Salmon Falls. After getting the tent up 
and enjoying a very well cooked meal, 
my guide proving as good a cook as he 
was a salmon fisherman, we shoved the 
punt off and anchored at the head of a 
short run. As I wished to be initiated 
into the mysteries of casting with a sal- 
mon rod, I sat down in the punt and 
watched my guide do the trick. He 
commenced with a length of about 30 
ft., casting first on the left of the punt 
slightly down-stream, and bringing the 
fly with a slow jerky movement around 
in a line with the end of the punt and 
repeating it on the right side of the 
punt—thus covering every foot of the 
river and letting out a few feet after 























The Cook’s Tent, showing the Fire and Crane. 








Glodes Falls, Port Medway River. 





every second or third cast, until he had 
fully 70 ft. of line out. It was a great 
pleasure to watch that line go out as 
straight as an arrow, with never a tangle, 
and only years of practice could attain 
to such an exhibition of casting as I saw 
that day. 

After covering the water as far as 
could be conveniently reached, we 
dropped the punt a little farther down- 
stream, the guide saying that if there 
was a salmon in the pool we would find 
him “this hitch.” Commencing with a 
short line, he made a cast towards a 
sunken rock into an eddy. There was 
a tremendous “ boil” in the water and 
I saw a tail disappear that looked a foot 
across to me. Mitchell did not strike 
as one would with a trout, but lifted the 


rod up and told me to get up and take 
hold, as he was fast to a good fish. Then 
commenced my first fight with a salmon, 
and a glorious one it was. With the 
guide quietly telling me to “keep the 
rod up” and “don’t touch the reel,” 
when the salmon would make a rush of 
20 or 30 yards and then leap right out 
of the water, and “lower the tip when 
he jumps,” from the guide. It was very 
exciting, and so the fight went on for 
three-quarters of an hour—once the fish 
making a run above the punt and nearly 
fouling the anchor rope but for the 
quickness of the guide in hauling it up 
and letting the punt drift down-stream 
into quieter water—and then I gradually 
reeled him in near the punt; but when 
Mitchell stooped down to reach the gaff, 














A decoy duck that fooled the guides. 











Up-stream, against the current. 
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the fish slowly but irresistibly worked 
down to the bottom of the river and 
sulked for another ten minutes; then 
made a feeble run of a few yards, hardly 
breaking out on the surface of the water ; 
then, reeling slowly inch by inch, I 
brought him to the surface and within 
reach of Mitchell, who with gaff in hand 
quickly fastened to the fish and brought 
it into the punt, hitting it a smart rap 
or two on the back of the head. There 
he lay, with his bright silvery sides 
streaked here and there with his life’s 
blood, where the gaff had torn a hole— 
a noble fish indeed and a great fighter. 
We soon had the steelyards out, and 
Mitchell, guessing his weight at 16 lbs., 
was only half a pound wrong, for he 
weighed exactly 16%4 lbs. I was well 
satisfied to go back to camp and rest for 
the remainder of the afternoon, only 
taking half an hour to catch a few trout 
for supper at the foot of Little Salmon 
Falls, where I found them very numer- 
ous. And so the days went by—some- 
times bringing a salmon to gaff and 
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again losing the fish just when you 
thought you had him safe. 

Eight days I fished on that wild and 
rapid river, never a day but what I 
“rose” or hooked one or more salmon, 
killing five and losing four more—real 
sport this, fit fora king. I have seen the 
still water above Little Salmon literally 
alive with trout rising in every direc- 
tion, and big ones they were, too. I 
found the best flies for salmon to be the 
Jock Scott, Durham Ranger, Silver Doc- 
tor, Dusty Miller, Admiral and Canarv 
—both of the last-named being used suc- 
cessfully for the evening fishing. Mitchell 
ties his own flies and showed me some 
of the early ones, used in February. 
They were very bright and gaudy and oi 
iarge size, the salmon eagerly taking the 
fly at that time of year; but as the water 
gets lower and warmer, smaller flies are 
used and the fish are more wary. It 
was with regret that I left the Port Med- 
way River, to return home to the States, 
trusting in the near future to again en- 
joy a vacation salmon fishing in Nova 
Scotia. 


GOBBLERS AND CHILLS. 


By Rev. GEO. W. BAINES. 


OME recollections, no matter how 
distant the day of their impression 
upon memory, continue vivid all 
through life. The details of the story 
to be told are today as distinct and clear 
as the morning of their experience, al- 
though, intervening between now and 
then, stand 43 years filled with the stress 
of a strenuous life. It is a unique, if not 
interesting story, and is here related, not 
so much for example as for illustration 
of how accident has often contributed to 
the welfare of man. It is a sober fact, 
thoroughly attested, that many of the 
world’s greatest discoveries and inven- 
tions resulted from sheer accident. 
During the Civil War, 1864, the writer 
lived with his father in Freestone 
county, Texas, and was a callow lad in 


his teens. Following a severe spell of 
billious fever in 1863, the common chills 
became a habit, and for 18 months, at oft 
recurring intervals, almost shook out the 
life of the gawky boy. To this day a 
creepy sensation steals over me when- 
ever I go back in memory to that awful 
time, when malaria poisoned every drop 
of my blood. The recollection of the 
noxious and nauseous stuff with which 
I was daily dosed brings qualms to my 
stomach. 

Drug stores were scarce; patent chill- 
cures unknown; and doctors few as well 
as criminally unskilful. Nearly every old 
man and woman, white and black, ex- 
ploited some sovereign remedy for near- 
ly every ailment, and with lavish charity 
gave advice to the diseased. It seemed 














then that there were more remedies, in- 
fallible and infamous, for chills than for 
any other of the ills to which human 
flesh is heir. Like a fledgeling in the 
nest I opened my mouth to every “cer- 
tain cure,” with never a dream that 
some time the doctors would learn to 
“ disguise the taste.” I could not but won- 
der why the bitterest, nastiest stuff was 
all reserved for the chills. Quinine, dry 
from a spoon; boneset, dog fennel, cham- 
omile, with decoctions of whisky, dog- 
wood bark, snake-root, red pepper, etc., 
all found their way into my desperate 
and depraved stomach; and all alike 
were what Shakespeare calls “comfort- 
less and horrible.” During the chill 
period I grew tall and slender in body, 
cadaverous in countenance, peevish and 
desperate in disposition, caring little 
whether I lived or died. Risk, hazard, 
danger, death were unfamiliar words to 
my vocabulary in thought; and their op- 
posites were equally so. My good father 
was painfully concerned, fearing most of 
all that consumption would soon take me 
off. Although we owned slaves, I had 
been trained to work on the farm along 
with them; but now, having become too 
weak and uncertain for farm labor, my 
father encouraged me to hunt, especially 
for the benefits of mental diversion and 
open-air exercise. Reading and hunting 
were the only engagements that could 
command my interest, and as reading 
kept me from exercise, it was discour- 
aged and hunting encouraged. 

During the War it was difficult to 
secure supplies of ammunition; but, 
somehow, Father managed to do so— 
although for economy’s sake I was led 
to confine my shooting to a small-cal- 
ibre rifle, for which it required 120 bul- 
lets to weigh a pound. This made me a 
fine rifle shot; for to bring down deer 
and turkey with so small a bullet, re- 
quired accurate shooting indeed. Game 
was very abundant; so that in course of 
time our family, white and black, with 
all the near neighbors, became surfeited 


on wild meat. But I must hark back to 
the chills. 


GOBBLERS AND CHILLS. 
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Just about corn-planting time, when 
turkeys were beginning to gobble, Mr. 
Awalt, a friend of ours living some 12 
miles distant, urged me to spend a while 
with him and vary the diet of his family 
and negroes with the results of my hunt- 
ing. While at Awalt’s there fell a very 
heavy rain, followed by a clear, cold 
norther. The first morning after the 
rain was quite frosty, but daylight found 
me two miles from the plantation, listen- 
ing for turkeys to gobble. I stopped on 
the top of the highest hill in the country, 
at the foot of which, a quarter of a mile 
distant, lay Caney Creek bottom, now 
overflowed from the recent rain. In due 
time the gobblers waked up and I located 
three different flocks, for as yet it was 
too early in the season for them to break 
their winter habit of keeping in bunches. 

The nearest flock was at the foot of 
the big hill. Leaving my pony hitched, 
and making my way through the dim 
morning light, I found them roosting 
over the back water in the edge of the 
bottom, just above where the creek cut 
in against the hill, making a short bend. 
Keeping along the edge of the water, I 
soon found two big gobblers in one tree. 
The light was uncertain, but I was al- 
most under them and so fired at one. 
The gobbler started to fall but got 
steadied and managed to flap heavily to 
the other side of the creek, where he 
dropped into the back water. The sec- 
ond gobbler remained on his roost, and, 
soon after loading, I whipped a bullet 
through him. He flew away with a 
mighty noise, but I soon saw him come 
down not far from where the first one 
fell. 

For two gobblers to go over across 
the creek, out of my reach, made me des- 
perate. I had been reading Edgar AlI- 
len Poe’s works and was greatly im- 
pressed with what he called “ The imp 
of the perverse.” It seemed that the 
“Imp” was trying to cheat me out of 
my gobblers; and, although other tur- 
keys were nearby on their roosts (for I 
had heard none of them fly), I reck- 
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lessly determined to get the dead gob- 
blers if I died in the attempt. 

The sun was still below the horizon; 
frost covered every log and pile of 
leaves; and along the edge of the water 
there was a thin sheet of ice. Throw- 
ing off my clothes I dashed into the 
chilly water. My! but it was cold! It 
seemed that the cold shot to my heart, 
and I could hardly get my breath. But 
I swam the creek—about 50 feet wide; 
waded in water up to my waist; 
scratched my bare skin on numerous 
briars; found both turkeys; tied their 
necks together with a vine; threw them 
over my shoulder and swam back to 
my clothes, chilled through and through. 

Just as I was drawing my shirt over 
my back, I began to shiver, and knew 
that a chill had struck me. It came on 
so fast and with such shaking power 
that I could not button all of my clothes. 
It was the hardest chill that ever shook 
me. I thought that I was going to die 
then and there. Not wishing to die in 
the woods, I left my rifle and turkeys 
lying on the ground and started for my 
pony. The big hill was steep and the 
ascent difficult for me, weak as I was— 
especially as I.was in a hurry. Before 
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reaching my pony the chill grew less 
powerful; I began to feel better and fin- 
ished buttoning my clothes. On reach- 
ing my pony, I had about quit shaking. 
I decided to go back after my rifle and 
turkeys; but I took the precaution to 
walk and lead the pony. By the time I 
got, down the hill I was feeling much 
better, and discovered that I had no 
fever at all—something remarkable to 
me. 

Feeling so much better, and having 
no fever, I decided to go on hunting. 
The sun was now up, and the atmos- 
phere began to warm. I walked and led 
the pony. Soon a gentle perspiration 
broke out, and I felt better than for 
many months. In a short while I found 
and killed a yearling deer, and then went 
to Mr. Awalt’s for breakfast. In due 
time I recited the morning experience 
to Mr. AWalt and Capt. Bradley, a near 
neighbor. Awalt was greatly excited 
and said that he would have to send me 
home, as he would not tolerate such im- 
prudence. Capt. Bradley laughed and 
said: “ Well, it’s a wonder that George 
didn’t die; but as he didn’t he is cured 
of the chills.” And I was. From that 


day to this, I have never had another 
malarial chill. 


HIS OWN FAMILIAR FRIEND. 


By BASIL C. D’EASUM. 


ACK WOOD was one of the’ four 
men who “held up” the Northern 
Pacific train at Greycliff, Montana. 

Wearing a black mask and holding a re- 
volver in each hand, he went through 
the cars with Sam Sherman, who carried 
a sack into which the unwilling passen- 
gers cast their money, rings, watches and 
other valuables. Then (as has been told 
in the March, 1904, issue of Sports 
AFIELD) the robbers escaped to the 
Blackfoot Indian Reservation and 
camped upon the bank of the Two Med- 
icine River. But Wood separated from 
his comrades and went to a woodcutter’s 


camp about a mile away. When the 
smash came and the other outlaws were 
rounded up, dead and alive, Jack Wood 
disappeared. 

Now Wood had a friend named Tom 
Gans, who lived 80 miles from Two 
Medicine River, on the west side of the 
mountains in the Flathead Valley. Two 
years before this time Gans had worked 
with Wood in Choteau County. Wood 
had lent his friend three hundred dollars, 
and, now that Wood found himself 
alone in the mountains, with a price of 
$1,000 on his head, his thoughts turned 
to his old friend, Gans. 
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Eighty miles across a mountainous 
country in the early winter was a hard 
journey for a man to make on foot; but 
game was plentiful, and there were many 
kinds of edible berries, so that he was 
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opened and a ragged-looking man came 
in. It was Jack Wood, and he certainly 
looked “tough.” For days he had been 
wandering through the mountains; his 
clothes were torn, his face grimy from 








“Wearing a black mask and holding a revolver in each hand, he went through the cars 
with Sam Sherman.”’ 


Drawn by LYNN B. HUNT. 





in no danger of starving. His traveling 
was chiefly done at night, for there were 
many hunters who were looking for him. 

One night, Gans, sitting alone in his 
shack, fancied that he saw a face pressed 
to his window pane. Then the door 


the smoke of camp-fires, his bleeding 
feet were wrapped in old pieces of sack- 
ing: he was a worn out, anxious man, 
with the hunted look in his eyes of a 
wild animal. He sat down on a box and 
looked at Gans. 
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“Don’t you know me, Tom?” said 
Wood. 

“It’s Jack Wood—isn’t it?” replied 
Gans. 

“Yes, what’s left of me. I’m pretty 
nearly all in. I suppose you’ve heard 
about the racket?” 

“The whole countryside is stirred up 
about it,” replied Gans, who did not seem 
overjoyed to see his old friend. “It 
ain’t safe for you to be here, Jack.” 

“T know that,” said Wood. “ What I 
was thinking was that you could pay 
back some of that three hundred dollars, 
and then I could manage to get away 
south. We were always good friends, 
Tom, and I know you won't leave me in 
a hole.” 

“Of course I won't leave you in a 
hole,” protested Gans. “ But I can’t lay 
my hands on $300 in a moment. The 
best thing for you to do is to go up the 
cafion to old Foster’s shack. He’s away 
now, and nobody ever goes near that 
part of the mountain. Next Friday I'll 
come out there with all the money I can 
scrape together, and an outfit of clothes, 
with some grub and a pack-horse.” 

“That’s talking!” said Wood—“ I 
knew you wouldn’t go back on me. Give 
me some grub now and a blanket, and 
I'll skip. Bring some .45-60 shells on 
Friday, for I’ve not a shell left.” 

“ Keep a stiff upper lip, Jack. I’ll see 
you through,” said Gans, as his friend 
went off limping into the darkness. 

After Wood had gone, Gans sat for a 
long time, smoking and thinking. Then, 
knocking out the ashes of his corncob 
pipe upon the stove, he rolled into his 
wooden bunk and was soon sleeping the 
sleep of a man whose conscience does not 
trouble him. 

Next day Gans saddled his pony and 
rode to the neighboring town of Kalis- 
pell. At the little hotel where he ate his 
dinner a man was talking about the lucky 
railroader who had made $1,000 by his 
easy capture of Brown, the chief of the 
N. P. train robbers. “It isn’t every day 
that a fellow gets a chance of picking up 
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a thousand dollars,’ said the man. 
“ That’s so,” replied Gans, who seemed 
to be doing a lot of hard thinking. 
After dinner Gans paid a visit to the 
town lawyer. The outcome of this visit 
was a curious telegram which went fly- 
ing on the wires from Kalispell to the 
State Attorney at Helena, Montana. The 
telegram was something to this effect: 


‘“Supposing a man were to meet and recog- 
nize Jack Wood and call upon him to sur- 
render himself, and supposing Jack Wood 
were to refuse to do this, would the man be 
justified in shooting at Jack Wood to prevent 
him from escaping? And, in the event of 
Jack Wood being killed, would the reward of 
one thousand dollars be paid to his slayer?’’ 


It was a curious telegram to be sent 
by a friend of Jack Wood. 

The answer of the State Attorney was 
short and to the point: 


“*Yes, to both questions.’’ 


Gans folded up the yellow paper and 
put it in his pocketbook. He seemed 
rather well pleased with himself and 
called for drinks round for the loafers at 
the Astor House; then, buying a bottle 
of whiskey and a box of .44-calibre rifle 
cartridges, he rode home. You will no- 
tice that he did not buy any .45-60 rifle 
cartridges, neither did he make an at- 
tempt to collect any money nor to get 
an outfit of clothes or a pack-horse. This 
absent-mindedness may have been due 
to the fact that he was thinking of other 
things. 

The following day was Friday. Gans 
rose early, cooked his breakfast of ven- 
ison steaks, bannocks and coffee, and 
then, shouldering his rifle, set out for 
Foster’s Cafion. A white mist, like a 
wet blanket, lay on the side of the moun- 
tain and drops of water fell from the 
pine branches as he pushed his way 
through the underbrush. 

Jack Wood, waiting impatiently in the 
old trapper’s shack, heard a _ whistle 
which he recognized as being that of his 
old friend. He sprang up from the bed 
of pine boughs upon which he had been 
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lying and went down the mountain side 
to meet him. The whistle sounded again, 
and Wood answered it, hurrying down 
the hill. In a little clearing he saw Gans 
standing by a tree with a rifle in his 
hands. Only twenty yards away stood 
Gans—but what was the meaning of 
that curious look? 

“Glad to see you, Tom,” said Wood. 
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the wide-open, dead eyes that Gans tore 
up tufts of mountain moss, leaves and 
branches and covered the staring face. 
Then he made his way down the moun- 
tain, looking behind him and starting 
with fear if he heard the bushes crack- 
ling as a deer burst through them. The 
squirrels, who knew about his morn- 
ing’s work, scolded angrily from the 
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“He took deliberate aim and shot Wood through the breast "’ 


Drawn by WALTER 8. ROGERS. 





Two steps nearer. Then Gans raised 
his rifle, took deliberate aim and shot 
Wood through the breast. With trem- 
bling hands, Gans jerked the empty shell 
out of his rifle and pumped a fresh one 
into the barrel. There was no need for 
it. Jack Wood lay perfectly still: his 
friend’s bullet had gone through his 
heart. Gans crept up to the body: there 
was such an awful, questioning look in 


branches and the whiskey jacks flitted 
from tree to tree, carrying the news. 
The body was brought to Kalispell, 
and an inquest was held. Wood had 
some friends in Kalispell—not quite such 
old friends as Gans, to be sure; and these 
friends were not slow to say that they 
did not believe that Gans had shot Wood 
in self-defense. Strong hints were 


thrown out that a lynching party might 
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be in order if the real facts of the case 
were known. So Gans sought safety 
with the sheriff in the jail until the in- 
quest was over. The inquest was not 
altogether a pleasant ordeal for Gans. 
The jurors were not in the least inter- 
ested in the Northern Pacific railroad, 
and they did not intend that Gans should 
earn his thousand dollars without ex- 
plaining how the affair occurred. One 
of the jurymen, after examining Wood’s 
rifle and finding the chamber empty and 
a .44-calibre shell jambed in the barrel, 
wanted to know why a .44-calibre shell 
(which fitted Gans’ rifle) should be 
found in a .45-60 rifle. 

“Tt looked,” said he, “ as though Gans 
had placed it there, wishing to make it 
appear that Wood was armed.” Which 
was a correct guess, although it could 
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not count as evidence. The only facts 
that could be proved were that Gans had 
secured the body of Jack Wood, train 
robber, and that Gans was therefore en- 
titled to the reward of $1,000—which 
was paid to him. If he had been wise 
he would have moved out of that neigh- 
borhood, for there was a very strong 
feeling that Wood had not been given a 
fair show. 
* * * * * 

Two years went by. Then some hunt- 
ers in the mountains, near Columbia 
Falls, found the dead body of a man tied 
to a tree. The body had four bullet 
holes, and a piece of paper was pinned to 
the clothing. On the paper was rudely 
scrawled: “ This comes from what he 
did to Jack Wood.” 

The dead man was Gans. 


"WAY UP ON ROLLING FORK. 


By GRANT JONES, M. D. 


UST at daylight 
one bright July 
morning in the 

’90s, Charlie 
and I boarded 
the last car of 
a through 
freight bound 
north from 
Texar kana, 
Ark., bent on 

taking a hunt in the mountain country 

on the headwaters of the Rolling Fork 
of Little River. Shortly after noon we 
reached a station called Jennings, and 
at once commenced looking for some 
one who could direct us where we 
might expect to have a week of solid 
sport at hunting, fishing or anything else 
calculated to interest two sportsmen who 
had passed their 30th birthdays. An old 
farmer who lived a few miles out of 
town was approached, among others, 
and at once said: “To be shore, boys! 





In Two Parts—Part I. 


My place is out to’ard the Rollin’ Fork 
an’ I know ev’ry pig trail in that kentry 
an’ kin send you whar you kin git a 
crack at a deer in two hours’ walk. 
Jest ride in my wagon, as fur as you go 
my way, an’ fotch anything else you’ve 
got to take.” We told our accommodat- 
ing friend that we wanted to buy a 
couple of guns and ammunition and fish- 
hooks, and again found that Mr. Wil- 
son was a useful acquaintance. “ Now, 
if you want to buy a gun,” said he, “ I’ve 
got a dandy. She’s an order-made No. 
8 muzzle-loader an’ will knock a deer 
as dead as a doornail a hunderd yards. 
Fish-hooks ain’t no good this time o’ 
year, fer the fish won’t bite—but you 
shore orter have that gun.” 

Charlie preferred getting himself a 
new gun, but I decided to buy Wilson’s 
“No. 8,” for he had finally said, “ You 
kin have her an’ a new coon-skin shot- 
sack an’ a powder-horn fer five dollars.” 
So we accompanied our new friend to 
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his home and accepted an invitation to 
stop with him that night. The gun I 
had purchased pleased me very well on 
examination. On the way out Charlie 
had killed a half-grown rabbit, 2 quail 
and a fox squirrel, which on our arrival 
were at once turned over to Wilson’s 
“gals” (there were three of them) to 
be dressed and cooked for our supper. 
After the meal our host told bear stories 
and then played a few tunes on his fid- 
dle, while his daughters “kicked up 
dust,” as he expressed it. We retired 
early, but there was little sleep for me, 
for my mind was full of the bears, deer 
and all other game that would suffer 
during the next ten days and how my 
No. 8 would roar and tear up the dust 
when I touched off 6 drams of powder 
behind 20 buckshot—this same being 
the proper load according to the ideas 
of the gun’s former owner. 

Next morning, after a hearty break- 
fast of corn-bread, fried chicken and 
squirrel and eggs, and strong coffee, 
directions were given us to the home of 
a noted hunter up in the mountains and 
we bade Adieu to our kind friends, 
shouldered our guns and “hit the 
rocks” for Rolling Fork. We reached 
the river about 2 p. m. and found it a 
beautiful little stream, clear as crystal— 
leaping from one ledge of rock to an- 
other with a roar that could be heard at 
quite a distance. Though generally shal- 
low, there was an occasional deep hole, 
its bottom plainly visible through 15 feet 
of water, and swarming with small fish 
which could not, at that season, be in- 
duced to notice a hook. Tired and hun- 
gry, we were wondering how much 
farther it was to our destination, when 
Charlie by chance discovered a lunch 
that our hostess of the previous night 
had thoughtfully stored in his shell bag. 
We speedily disposed of this and then 
decided to take a bath in a -nice pool 
which looked to be four or five feet deep. 
I was first to jump in and was surprised 
to find that my feet barely touched the 
bottom, while it seemed to be several 
days before I got my nose out of the 
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water again. Charlie inquired if I had 
been fishing or prospecting for gold, and 
was told that I had come too near 
drowning to care for cracking jokes. 

A rough and crooked trail ied on 
toward the home of our proposed guide. 
We had followed it possibly a half-mile, 
when we were scared nearly out of our 
wits by a command to “Drap them 
guns!” Two burly mountaineers had 
suddenly appeared from nowhere in 
particular, and we speedily decided to 
do about as they said. The guns were 
accordingly “ drapped.” 








“Drap them Guns!" 





“Whar are you fellers gwine? What 
you-all doin’ up hyar?—huntin’ a still, 
ain’t ye? Give us straight goods, fer 
you ain’t the fust U. S. marshals we ever 
run up ag’inst.” 

“My friends,’ I commenced, in as 
steady a voice as I could command, “ we 
are only two Texas boys, right off the 
plains, and can assure you we have no 
love for marshals or any one else who 
make a business of attending to other 
folks’ affairs. We have started up to 
John Walker’s to take a few days’ hunt 
with the old man, and you can just let 
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us know if you need any assistance while 
we are in this part of the country. What 
I could do to a sneaking spy with this 
old No. 8 that I got from Sam Wilson 
last night, would surely be a plenty.” It 
was the best bluff I could fix up on the 
spur of the moment and it served its 
purpose nicely. 

“What! old Sam Wilson, back be- 
twixt hyar an’ town? he’s an old pard 
of mine, an’ that same No. 8 could tell 
some bloody tales if it could talk. Good- 
bye, boys! you’re on the right road an’ 
we wish ye well.” 














“Hello thar, boys!"’ was his smiling welcome. 





The happiest two men that ever trod 
that rugged trail finally sighted a log 
cabin, from which a hail brought forth a 
typical mountaineer, old, scrawny and 
standing at least 6 ft. 4 in his bare feet. 
“Hello thar, boys!” was his smiling 
welcome. “Come right in an’ have a 
cheer. Right smart hot, ain’t ye? Bring 
some fresh water, gals!” 

The two girls looked to be respectively 


“19 and 15 years old, and we learned 


later that the eldest was the present Mrs. 
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Walker ; the younger a daughter of our 
host by a former wife. We explained 
our business, which seemed to please the 
old man very much. He said he never 
enjoyed hunting by himself, and pro- 
ceeded to tell us of many deer licks, 
watering places, runs and “scrapes”; 
turkey roosts, wolf dens and points 
where he was sure we could kill a bear 
any moonshiny night. We enjoyed his 
talk in spite of our weariness, but were 
glad to retire early, our bed being a bear 
skin under the protecting branches of 
an oak tree near the cabin. 

Walker, next morning, evinced a de- 
sire to try my old gun at a pine tree 
about 80 yds. away, and was permitted 
to load it in accordance with his own 
ideas. I guess he put in at least 8 drams 
of powder and rammed down half a 
newspaper on top until the ramrod 
jumped clear out of the barrel—he said 
it must be made to do this if you wanted 
to throw the shot hard; 24 buckshot. fol- 
lowed, with just enough wadding to 
hold them in place; the gun was then 
capped, and the old man stepped for- 
ward a few paces with the air of a great 
warrior going into battle, and fired after 
long and deliberate aim. I thought the 
gun had burst—for it roared like a 
cannon and knocked Walker backward 
at least ten feet. He remarked, after re- 
gaining his balance and rubbing his jaw 
for a moment, that “that ‘ere gun would 
shore bu’st the Gover’mint.” I looked 
around to see what had become of Char- 
lie and found him still behind a tree, 
where he had sought refuge. We ex- 
amined the target and Walker imparted 
the cheering news: “ At a hunderd yards 
that ole sister’ll kill anything that ever 
wore ha’r or feathers.” I loaded the 
“old sister” again, but with a slightly 
reduced charge—for I did not care to 
have my head kicked off so early in the 
game. 

Asked what sort of game we wished 
to hunt first, I ‘announced a desire to 
watch a watering place for turkey, and 
Charlie seconded the motion. “ All 
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right! jest come right on an’ you shell 
have a shot by ‘leven o'clock,” was the 
encouraging response; and so we fol- 
lowed our guide over the hills, across 
deep ravines and up steep bluffs, where 
we virtually had to pull our way by the 
bushes and vines. Finally we came to a 
little slate bank, where we found about 
two gallons of nasty-looking water in a 
pool between two rocks. Under Walk- 
er’s direction I cut a few pine bushes, 
and, with his aid, built a blind against a 
stooping tree to hide us from the tur- 
keys when they came. Charlie had sat 
down to tie his shoestring, but suddenly 
bounced up and seemed to clear at least 
twenty feet before he came down again. 
Any way, when we looked around upon 
hearing him yell, he was still in the air— 
and all this excitement because he had 
found a rattlesnake—a six-footer with 
12 rattles and a button. Charlie raised 
his gun to shoot it, but was warned by 
Walker that he would likely frighten 
away the turkeys; besides, the snake 
would not leave the water hole. 

When we were secreted in the blind 
our friend proceeded to inform us con- 
cerning the habits of the mountain rat- 
tlesnake. To begin with, he never wan- 
ders far in times when water is scarce, 
for in hot weather he drinks very fre- 
quently ; besides, small game of all kinds 
visit the water holes both day and night 
and it is easier to lie in waiting for his 
food than to hunt for it. During the 
hour that we occupied the blind I 
counted 25 quail, 3 squirrels, 3 crows, I 
hawk and 12 smaller birds of different 
species that came to slake their thirst; 
and also a half-grown rabbit that the 
snake quietly “scooped up” for his 
dinner. 

Along about noon Walker began to 
show a bit of nervousness and insisted 
that we should be very quiet, since our 
game would probably soon come along. 
Our first intimation of its coming was a 
low “ Put! put!” from behind us and 
seemingly not twenty feet away. Walker 
raised a warning finger and we were 
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very still—except for the knocking to- 
gether of my knees from nervous excite- 
ment. On they came. “ Put! put! put!” 
—closer and closer. As good luck would 
have it, they passed the blind and on to 
the water, so eager for a drink that they 
fairly jammed each other against the 
slate bank. To empty three guns into 
that clump of flesh and feathers meant 
wholesale slaughter. None of us thought 
of that. Walker yelled “Heads up!” 
There was a roar that fairly shook the 
earth, and such a fluttering of turkeys I 
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‘It knocked Walker backward.” 





never saw before or since; then there 
was a second and smaller report as Char- 
lie dispatched the rattlesnake with his 
other barrel. When everything had 
quieted down I discovered a crippled 
turkey on a tree not over 40 yds. away 
and vainly tried to show it to the old 
man. At last I took his gun, one barrel 
of which was still loaded, and shot the 
turkey myself. We picked up nine birds 
in all—among them four half-grown 
chickens that made us all a nice break- 
fast next morning. 


We now ‘hot sang > no0L 
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carry, and were getting thirsty, since the 
supply of water we had brought along 
was already exhausted; so we “ drilled ” 
back to the cabin and Walker set the 
“gals” to dressing turkeys. To their 
credit I must say that our dinner was 
already on the table, and not alone on 
this occasion but invariably when we re- 
turned from a hunt. It was a first-class 
meal, and pure gratitude inspired me to 
assist with the turkeys later, while 
Charlie and our host idled away their 


time smoking and talking. The three of 








“One glance was enough.” 





us presently finished the task and then 
Mrs. Walker pulled from beneath the 
bed something resembling a small coffin, 
but which proved to be a violin case. 
The fiddle appeared to be in the last 
stages of dilapidation; yet, in Walker’s 
hands, it developed tones of surprising 
sweetness. 

“Boys, kin ye dance?” queried the 
old man. 

“ A little bit,” said I. 

“ Sometimes,” added Charlie, who was 
in reality a good dancer. 
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“Well, while I play ‘ Buffalo Gals,’ 
you four want to tear up the ground.” 

If ever four people “ got the spirit in 
them,” (as Mother used to tell me to do 
on the rare occasions that I worked), it 
was certainly then and there. The 
harder we danced, the better he played, 
until all were exhausted and the ground 
was pawed and scratched up worse than 
a deer lick in May. Then we sat en- 
joying the cool night breezes until 1 
o'clock, relating incidents of our past 
lives and becoming better acquainted all 
around. Our host was a man of 55, 
quite well preserved considering his 
manner of life, and had seen better days. 
He told us that he had lived “ down in 
the settlements ” until his first wife died. 
He had married the present Mrs. Walker 
when she was only 15 years old, and, 
partly because of this ill-assorted match, 
she was made the subject of much 
malicious gossip, which her husband dis- 
liked to hear and could not resent with- 
out the certainty of bloodshedding. So 
he decided to remove to the mountains, 
where he could farm a little, hunt a 
great deal, raise cattle and hogs, and live 
happily with his young wife, away from 
the tattle of ignorant and malicious 
busybodies. With five or six acres of 
corn, peas and pumpkins, a nice garden 
and a turnip patch, two or three milch 
cows and plenty of meat still left from 
last year’s “killing,” who can say that 
the little family was not enjoying life to 
its fullest extent? To be sure, he was 
only a squatter on Government land, but 
no man dare “ homestead ” it from under 
him. In those regions, at the time men- 
tioned, no man had ever lived long to 
enjoy a home so stolen from its former 
tenant! 

We were to try for a buck the next 
day. The four young turkeys satisfac- 
torily disposed of, we filled our water 
jug, shouldered our guns and listened to 
Walker’s plan of campaign: “I know 
whar thar’s a little spring, ’way ’round 
to the south side of ‘tater hill (a high 
and steep mountain, perfectly round at 
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its base) an’ we kin jest shore kill a 
deer thar ’bout moonrisin’, which will 
be to’ard midnight. We'll sorter go 
round up Cedar Creek till we git to the 
divide, an’ then take an’ ole deer run 
right to the spring. It'll be easy walkin’ 
an’ mebbe we kin git some shots on the 
way, fer thar’s lots of turkey uses up 
the creek.” Our host led the way, look- 
ing for deer; I followed, looking for 
snakes, while Charlie confessed he was 
kept busy looking for smooth ground in 
tracts large enough to receive his No. 9s. 
Just before reaching the “divide” 
Walker told us to go slow, as there was a 
little water ahead. We found a coon wad- 
ing in the pool—hunting fish, the old man 
said. Walker directed me to “crack 
down on him” and I did so. When I 
ran to pick up my game—Behold! the 
coon was not there, but we presently 
saw him, some 60 yds. away, running up 
the trail at a lively rate. In our haste 
to overtake him Walker stumbled over a 
rock and broke our water jug. Charlie 
persisted in the chase, overhauled the 
fugitive and knocked the fight out of 
him with a load of BBs, and then we sat 
on a rock and discussed the water supply 
problem. Walker said the spring we 
had started to afforded good water and 
was seldom visited by turkeys; so we 
concluded to take chances and push 
ahead. 

The spring was reached after a long 
tramp. I had fallen some forty yards 
behind the others, and never in my life 
did I thirst for water as when I saw 
Walker kneel to drink. When I came 
up, Charlie was on his knees waiting 
for the little basin to re-fill, as the old 
man ‘had pretty well emptied it. After 
what seemed to me a long, long time, 
Charlie sipped up the water that had 
gathered and my turn was next. Down 
on my knees J went, and, too impatient 
to wait onthe tiny stream which trickled 
from beneath a large rock, thought it 
possible there might be a storage pool 
farther under that could be drained into 
the basin. I lowered my head and 
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looked under. One glance was enough. 
A monster rattlesnake lay coiled in the 
crevice—his ugly head within ten inches 
of my nose. 

“ Heavens, boys! what a snake !—and 
that water is running right under his 
belly. What on earth will I do for a 
drink!” 

“Well now, son, that thar water is 
jest like what we drunk, an’ ’tain’t goin’ 
to pizen ye,” consolingly responded our 
guide. “ Lemme hold a flat rock a-tween 
your heads, an’ you jest git ye a drink— 
‘cause it’s five miles home an’ nary 








** Now, chillun,’’ said the old man, “I want 
ye to spread yerselves.’' 





*‘nother bit of water that’s fitten’ to 
drink.” So the old man actually held a 
flat stone before the business end of 
that rattlesnake while I emptied the lit- 
tle pool to its lowest dregs. Then 
Walker reached under the rock with a 
big stick, dragged out the snake and 
killed it. The wonder to me was that 
the others had escaped being bitten, for 
their heads must have been within six 
inches of those deadly fangs; but our 
guide explained that a rattlesnake never 
catches game too big to be swallowed or 
strikes except when very angry. Walker 
pulled off the rattles and put them in his 








—— 
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shot-bag. “ We’ve sp’iled things hyar,” 
he said, “ fer thar hain’t no deer comin’ 
nigh this snake pizen. Might as well 
pull to’ards home. We'll take our time 
an’ mebbe we'll git to see somethin’ 
’nuther.” 

Straight down the mountain we went, 
sometimes walking but quite as often 
sliding, holding fast to shrubs and rocks 
to keep from landing at the bottom of 
some gulch a hundred feet below. 
Finally we reached a little flat or shelf 
on the mountainside where the grass 
grew very rank and tall. We were 
moving slowly abreast, when a large 
buck sprang up not over thirty feet 
ahead of us, running as I thought few 
deer had ever run before. There was a 
roar and a jar that fairly shook “ole 
tater hill” and three heavy loads of 
buckshot landed in his neck and shoul- 
ders. “’Tain’t no use totin’ in his fore- 
quarters, ‘cause thar plum shot all to 
pieces,” our guide remarked regretfully, 
after we were through yelling and 
shaking hands. “ We'll jest take the 
hide an’ hindquarters an’ mebbe enough 
of the rest to eat a day or two. ['ll 
kerry the hind uns to the mill in the 
mornin’—fer termorrer is grindin’ day 
an’ I'll have to go down an’ git some 
fresh meal fer nex’ week. I kin take 
the hams an’ what turkeys we've got an’ 
swap ’em fer a sack of flour, an’ we'll 
have biskits to eat Sunday.” 

It was almost night when we reached 
the cabin. The girls espied our coming 
from afar, discovered that we were laden 
with fresh meat, and had thoughtfully 
made provision for its safekeeping. In 
other words, one of them ran to a tall, 
slim hickory, climbed to its top and bent 
it over to the ground, so our game could 
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be swung up above the flies and to a 
height where the cool breeze would con- 
tinually reach it. The hams were tied 
to the top branches and a handful of salt 
thrown over them, and then the hickory 
was permitted to straighten under the 
lessened strain. After supper came the 
usual-evening amusement. The girls— 
for Mrs. Walker seemed in every re- 
spect as youthful as her step-daughter, 
and I can think of her only as a typical 
mountain girl—joined us beneath the 
old oak, one bringing the fiddle and the 
other a chair for “Paw.” Walker’s 
violin required much tuning—not only 
before playing but also invariably be- 
tween tunes; for he said that a fiddle in 
tune for “ Buffalo Gals” would not do 
at all for “ Run, Nigger! Run!” Every- 
thing ready at last: “ Now, chillun,” he 
said, “I aim to give ye somethin’ tol’- 
able peart an’ I want ye to spread yer- 
selves.” I guess we did! It was a case 
of dancing better, faster and longer, and 
the girls said that “ Paw” played as he 
had never played before. At last we 
rested on the grass in a half-circle be- 
fore the old man’s chair and listened to 
his stories of mountain life: of neighbor- 
hood feuds; of fights with United States 
Marshals; of wonderful hunting adven- 
tures, and of achievements at shooting 
matches, where the “critter shot fer” 
was divided in five quarters among the 
fortunate contestants—the lead shot in 
the match (and afterwards chopped out 
of the target tree) constituting a sixth. 
And so happily ended our second day 
with the Walkers; and again we spread 
our bear skin under the watching stars, 
and pleasures and weariness were alike 
forgotten. 
(To be continued.) 




















THE TRUTH ABOUT BIRD COURTSHIP. 


By CHARLES U. BECKER. 


HEN the peach tree buds swell 
and look red and the sap begins 
to climb the trees in the forest, 

the poets who have managed to live 
through the winter sally forth and write 
oodles of gushing song about the mat- 
ing of birds. Much of this stuff, though 
sounding very fine, is misleading to peo- 
ple who do not have the time to go out 
to the woods to study bird life. 

Bird courtship is not all .song and a 
lovely time—not by a jugful. It is in- 
tensely interesting, filled with tragedies 
and comedies and scads of fighting. Yes, 
there is lots of trouble, but it is the lady 
birds that do the worrying; some dif- 
ferent, you see, from the way people go 
about it—for don’t the girls keep the 
boys up in the air guessing as to whether 
they have a ghost of a show of being 
elected until the poor fellows get pale 
in the face, lose their appetite and their 
nerves are all shot to pieces? Why, 
certainly ! 

But with birds—well, the gentlemen 
play the waiting part. The lady birds 
do the choosing. Now wait a minute, 
please. Is the lady bird reversing the 
order of things as we wingless persons 
understand it? Goodness sakes! haven’t 
you heard tell of the girl who, on seeing 
a man she thought would make a desir- 
able husband, said, “I'll marry him,” 
even before she had discovered anybody 
to do the introduction act? And are you 
not also aware of the fact that the pes- 
simist is loose in the land, proclaiming 
that nothing short of suicide or sudden 
death of the man prevented the girl from 
executing her threat? Haven’t heard 
that, have you? Well, listen to what 
Mary Elizabeth Lease, formerly of Kan- 
sas, has to say: “Contrary to the gen- 
erally accepted theory that man is the 





pursuer, woman the pursued, it should 
be a common knowledge that woman 
pursues man and forces him in a thou- 
sand ways of which she is the possessor 
(and of which she is well aware) to be- 
come the willing or unwilling victim of 
her wiles.” 

The lady bird doesn’t proceed with 
her choosing in what you'd call a diplo- 
matic way. Candidly speaking, her man- 
ner is a little rude, but you will see the 
necessity of her forwardness when you 
come to understand that gentlemen birds 
are scandalously vain, thinking more of 
singing and strutting about than of court- 
ing. 

After the snow is gone and the lady bird 
gets back to her Northern summer home, 
she hikes out, looking for a gentleman 
bird, if she didn’t pick up one on the 
road. And she is likely to choose the 
first one she meets, too, if she takes a 
fancy to him, without pausing to ascer- 
tain whether he is heart and fancy free. 
If he has already been deprived of the 
liberty to form a partnership—well, you 
can see what will happen when the lady 
who saw him first gets next to the situa- 
tion. And therein birds are an awful lot 
like people. 

Since Nature has arranged things so 
that the female birds must do the court- 
ing, the males have qualifications espe- 
cially designed to attract and charm the 
ladies. A male possesses either a bril- 
liant plumage or a wonderful gift of 
song, never both at the same time, and 
naturally the best looker or singer in a 
flock is very much in demand, and the 
lady birds have terrible scraps over who 
is to get him. After the contest is over 
and the females have arranged their 
disheveled feathers, the prince in looks 
or song generally finds himself attached 
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for one season to the best fighter in the 
flock. Maybe that explains why hand- 
some, good-natured men generally get 
——but never mind, girls. Call this an- 
alogy an illusion and let it go at that. 
It’s all very nice to be so good looking 
that men will get out and shoot one an- 
other and beat one another’s faces all 
out of plumb for a chance to win your 
companionship through life. Yes, in- 
deed! but then you know very well that 
a lady—lady bird that’s able to hold her 
prince against a woods full of females 
just yearning for him, is going to be a 
hard lady to get along with, and if the 
prince starts on his career with a lovely 
disposition, it will be stunted after a sea- 
son or two. 

Any way, female birds cannot sing 
worth a cent. You’ve probably heard a 
lady canary try to do a musical stunt. 
Well, the females of other kinds of birds 
are not able to do much better. That 
grand chorus of song which rings forth 
in the forest at break o’ day comes from 
male throats. O! yes; female birds think 
they can sing, and they often try a duet 
with their gifted mates, but they are 
never able to more than run in a note at 
long intervals. And when it comes to 
plumage, the males far outclass the fe- 
males. The next time you are in the 
woods and happen to see some brilliant- 
coated birds flitting about, watch for 
his mate. You will soon be rewarded, 
for she’ll be sure to be near. And why? 
why does a woman keep her eye on her 
man? O! well, maybe it’s because there 
are so many females in this world. But 
you'll certainly be surprised when you 
discover what a subdued—in colors, of 
course—common looking mate this dandy 
has to be content with. The lady birds 
being entitled to do the selecting—the 
strenuous duty of the males at that crit- 
ical moment being to look pleasant and 
sing their sweetest song—it naturally 
follows that there are no bachelor birds. 
Now you never saw one, did you? 

The last census shows that fifty-seven 
and nine-tenths per cent. of the men in 


the United States are bachelors. Imagine 
if you can the consternation that would 
ensue in the ranks of the fifty-seven and 
nine-tenths per cent. if it were to be dis- 
covered tomorrow that it was good form 
for the women to look for husbands, like 
the lady birds do the business. There’d 
be a lot of new side-steps and serpentines 
invented to amuse the jaded world. It’d 
be awful funny—yes, to the married men 
and bachelors who had succeeded in 
reaching tall timber before the rush be- 
gan; but those fellows up in the trees 
would have their climb for nothing, you 
bet, for out in the country the woods are 
full of husky girls who can swing an 
axé, having learned the art of chopping 
firewood while their brothers and fathers 
were fishing or saving the country in the 
town grocery. When the available 
ground supply of men had been dis- 
tributed, the chaps up in the trees would 
have to come down and take their med- 
icine. Lest the fifty-seven and nine- 
tenths per cent. become unduly alarmed, 
it should be stated that there are no mut- 
terings in the offing, indicating the ap- 
proach of such a calamity—unless, yea, 
unless woman suffrage be diagnosed as 
one of the signs. 

In the bird world there must be a 
scarcity of males and a great abundance 
of females, for it is not uncommon in the 
spring for a close observer to see two or 
more females following and fighting for 
one male. True, this male may be the 
prince of the flock and worth fighting 
for, but, nevertheless, after the mating 
season is over, you'll be sure to find, 
without much effort, a lot of females that 
failed to locate their affinity. Do these 
old maids accept their disappointment 
gracefully, like our old maids for in- 
stance, either quietly dying of a broken 
heart or devoting their lives to some 
charitable cause with much éclat? Not 
so that you could notice it. They fly 
about the country, trying to alienate the 
affections of the mates of their more for- 
tunate sisters, Many a snug bird home 
has been invaded by a hateful old maid, 























bringing distress to the mistress. O! 
that sort of thing suits the gentlemen 
birds all right; for birds, like some peo- 
ple, have a lot of vanity and this extra 
attention pleases them immensely. Why, 
on occasions like that, they have been 
known to add a few frills to their sing- 
ing. 
You’d think that a female bird that 
selected her mate would be liable to rule 
the roost, but that’s not always the case. 
After the sweetly solemn event of mat- 
ing, many males turn out to be regular 
Blue Beards. Especially is this true in 
the case of doves. After listening to the 
cooing of a male dove, you'd be liable 
to think that its home life was bubbling 
over with kindness and devotion. The 
female dove is shockingly vain. She is 
also a poor housekeeper. Her nest con- 
sists of a few sticks clumsily put to- 
gether. When not gathering food, she is 
generally sunning in the top of some tall 
tree and preening her feathers. Even 
when she is setting, and the male hap- 
pens to be away, she will leave her nest 
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‘one follows the other. 
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to primp up. When the male returns and 
finds her so engaged, there’s a big row 
and he whips her and sends her back to 
her nest. Neither is the female dove a 
good mother. The male is forced to 
drive her to assist him in feeding the 
children. Probably you have noticed a 
pair of doves flying and remember that 
The one in front 
is always the female, and’ the male is 
chasing to see that she does her duty. 
And yet they call the dove the Bird of 
Peace! That title more properly be- 
longs to the turkey buzzard, for there is 
generally peace where buzzards gather 
in great numbers. 

Of course there are some birds whose 
mated life is just lovely—some that 
feed their brooding mates and sing to 
them the day long and part of the night, 
too. The mockingbird and the meadow- 
lark are shining examples of such de- 
votion and tenderness. But there are 
some brilliant-coated fellows you’d think 
surely ought to treat their mates right 
that are dreadfully rude when they are 
at home. 


TOP-SPINNING IN CUBA. 


By GEORGE RICE. 


UBANS are great top-spinners. 
The lads spin the tops for fun and 
the adults spin them for stakes. 

The Cuban top-spinners manufacture 
tops themselves and they also buy them 
from various sources. The top-spinning 
enthusiast delights in playing his top 
against the top of another for amuse- 
ment or on a bet. He is delighted if he 
can split the other fellow’s top. He 
takes a keen interest in making his own 
top, petting it, polishing it, balancing it, 
decorating it and otherwise making it 
superior to all other tops. Some of 
these Cuban tops are really interesting 
to look upon. They may be seen in the 
plainest form, with a few ornaments 
added, and they can be observed in use 
in the most intricate and ornamented con- 
dition. The writer made a few sketches 


of the Cuban styles of tops and presents 
these illustrations. herewith. Fig. 1 
shows a style of plain, tapering top, 
somewhat elongated in shape as com- 
pared with the average American form 
of top. This style of top is used for 
swift work. It is a hardwood little af- 
fair, with a strong steel point inserted in 
the tip. It is calculated that the spinner 
can bring the tip of this top down upon 
the top of the opposing player with such 
force that his opponent’s top will be 
shattered. However, the other player’s 
top may be fitted with a metal shield top 
or upper. Then, when the point of the 
top strikes on this smooth metal shield, 
it glances off; or perhaps the shield 
blunts the point of the striking top; or 
maybe it snaps the point short off. 

Other players now join the top-spin- 
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ning party. One of them has a bulky, 
overweighted top (as shown in Fig. 2), 
which he prizes for its speed. If the 
spinner can get this affair to twirling 
with sufficient speed to produce a strong 
humming sound, he is satisfied. There 
are projections in the rim of this top, 
along the edges, and these projections. 
serve to produce a whirring sound as 
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they cut the air. Hence a buzzing noise, 
which appeals to the ears of the native 
top-spinners, is produced, to the satis- 
faction of the proud possessor. Then 
in a little while some one joins the group 
with a top created along the lines of the 
long-necked device shown in Fig. 3. 
These headed tops are wonderful to look 
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upon. The natives often make snake 
heads with long necks on this style of 
top; then again they will carve horrible 
looking reptiles. These creations are 
rendered all the more striking by the use 
of brilliant gems or colored glass for 
the eyes and teeth. The tops are usually 
colored with striking shades of green, 
yellow, red, blue, etc., there being few 
mild tints. This combination of brilliant 
tints with the glistening bead-like eyes, 
produces a notable effect. Another odd 
feature about this long-necked style of 
tops is that some of them are grooved 
for the spinning cord. The cord is 
wound in the grooves and the spinning 
is executed in the usual manner. Ex- 
actly why the maker of the top should go 
to this extra work of grooving the cone, 
is not explained. 

The genuine hummer top of the native 
lads is shown in Fig. 3%. This is a 
rather delicate affair, because it is neces- 
sary that the musical attachments be 
constructed of pieces of bent wire. These 
wires are made in staple form and other 
design and are inserted directly into the 
top of the woodwork. It is the passage 
of the air through the wires, making 
them vibrate, that creates the low musical 
sound which comes forth when the top 
is revolving at its highest speed. Some- 
times comical effects are noted among 
these tops. Hence there are tops which 
have been ingeniously and tediously en- 
graved as shown in Fig. 4. The native 
workman will take the contract to prop- 
erly engrave any top. An individual de- 
lights in the possession of a certain 
top; he may have won some games on 
it; he wants to retain it for all time and 
he is proud of it. He secures some de- 
scription of design, and, with this as a 
model, goes to the hardwood engravers 
and for a stated price has his top prop- 
erly inscribed with figures, letters, scrolls 
or what not. Then there are spur-fitted 
tops which can be used only under cer- 
tain restrictions of top-fighting. Fig. 5 
shows one of this kind. The sides of 
the top at the rim are bored deep enough 
to receive some steel points. These points 























are inserted at the right place, so as to 
form a brace in the drilled hole; the 
point projects as shown. Hence, in the 
event of the top being sent downward 
sidewise with great force upon the top 
of the combatant, one or more of the 
side spurs are liable to crash into the 
top and wreck it. 

Fig. 6 is given to show the extent to 
which floral decorations are carried on 
the ornamented top, the people of this 
beautiful island being inclined to deco- 
rations. Dishes, pieces of furniture and 
many household articles are handed over 
to the decorating artist ere the articles 
are used. Hence, wherever I go I find 
curtains, chairs, mirrors, etc., well be- 
sprinkled with roses and all manner of 
things. The excellent looking glass in 
my hotel apartment is so bedaubed with 
attractive flowers and palm leaves that I 
am unable to see my face to shave. 
However, the mirror looks nicely. So 
with the tops of some of the spinners. 
They are ornamented -with various forms 
of vegetation and products of the hot- 
house. 

I saw some tops which seemed to be 
too topheavy to spin. But I discovered 
that the lower portion of the overbal- 
anced tops was made of a sort of heavy 
iron-like wood, while the upper bulb por- 
tion was light stuff. One of the tops of 
this order is shown in Fig. 7. The 
pumpkin-like head is soft wood and is 
cut with ornaments, while the lower 
part is like steel. Hence the thing is 
made to wabble around and around like 
a drunken thing, to the amusement of 
the onlookers. Then there are metal and 
stone inlaid tops, one of which is shown 
in Fig. 8. This top consists of the regu- 
lation wood body with a lot of grooves 
in which inlaying is performed with 
lead, steel, stone, putty, clay, cement, 
brass, and in some cases real silver. 
There are cheap, gaudy tops of this class, 
while others are really well made and 
expensive. I saw some tops which were 
not practicable to use, these tops being 
of the order shown in Fig. 9. They are 
used to gamble with, these being the 
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stakes. The top in Fig. 9 is entirely 
metal and can be used to lift the tops 
of pop bottles; it can also be used as a 
watch charm. I saw some little tops 
made to rings. The top-spinning en- 
thusiast has several ways of demonstrat- 
ing his interest in tops. A real plugger 
top is shown in Fig. 10. It is made of 











the hardest kind of wood. In fact, I 
noticed some of the pluggers cast from 
metal. I saw a few which had been 
turned down on a lathe from steel. The 
plugger top is used to smash the top of 
the opponent in the exciting game of 
top smashing. 
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CHAPTER XXII.—How a Special Emergency was Met. 








HETHER Don Sebastian’s idea or the 
skinner’s, there was small doubt that 
our enemies would be deceived by the 

subterfuge we had adopted. Their scouts would 
note from afar the two Americans upon the 
horses they had ridden from the Rio Grande, 
but would not likely approach close enough to 
discover that the Mexicans of the party were 
not the same. It might be a couple of days be- 
fore the trick was found out—depending, as 
Don Sebastian explained, upon the speed shown 
by the pursuing soldiery; since it was certain 
that our good friend of la Hacienda Santa Clara 
would seek hiding for himself and followers at 
the first glimpse of a uniform, while our own 
men were instructed to adopt similar tactics 
when left no other choice outside of resisting 
the Government forces. The rear-guard of a 
half-hundred men would, as one might express 
it, melt away into the chaparral at the winking 
of an eye, each man looking to his own individual safety. The “ Broken Spur” 
buckskins and their riders would follow suit, and the advance-guard in its turn; 
and then the officer in command of the soldiers would put his best trailers to 
work, but they would accomplish nothing. In the meantime we would have 
gained a start of fifty or a hundred miles, and could jog along at our leisure in 
perfect security. The night riding was a bit unpleasant, for the country south 
of the mountains was rougher than that which we had traversed farther north. 
Still, I welcomed any change of program that promised safety, if only for a time. 

A chance that no earthly intelligence could have foreseen upset our plans 
within the first hour—a combination of chances rather, so trivial in themselves 
that, if known, the most cautious would hardly have given them a thought. It 
was the unfortunate combination that played the mischief. 

I have told in a preceding chapter how one of our men fell in the skirmish 
with Don José’s followers in the valley. His horse had fled in fright to the hills 
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and was not recovered, and I had later 
heard the brother of the luckless scout 
bewailing the animal’s loss ; but I did not 
know until later that it was this brother’s 
own mount that had been given Mrs. 
Abbie in exchange for her own. But, as 
I have said, the knowledge could not 
have given me warning of that which 
was to occur. Proceeding further, it 
was natural that, in arranging the order 
of our march, El Peletero should lead, 
followed by myself and Mrs. Abbie, with 
Don Sebastian bringing up the rear; 
thus the woman was given the position 
of greatest safety, since there was but 
little danger of attack. from the rear, and 
we could trust the grey-bearded Mexi- 
can to discover the pursuit of an enemy. 
We rode in single file; Ramon choosing 
the route as best he might in the dark- 
ness, while the rest of us followed with 
slack reins, permitting our horses to pick 
their footing over ground that was none 
of the smoothest. At times I could dis- 
cern the outlines of Ramon’s form be- 
fore me, but at times only. Generally a 
wall of gloom intervened, through which 
came back the indistinct thudding of 
leisurely hoofs. 

The camp was probably three miles 
behind us, when a horse neighed shrilly 
close at hand, and the one ridden by 
Mrs. Abbie answered. We gathered in 
a group and waited in silence, fearful 
that we had ridden upon the bivouac of 
our foes. Minutes passed—minutes that 
seemed like hours to at least one of our 
party. I doubt if Mrs. Abbie’s pulse 
beat more moderately than my own, for 
I heard the muffled Click! click! which 
told that twin charges of buckshot were 
awaiting whoever might offer us moles- 
tation. “It is as safe to go on as to re- 
treat,” whispered Ramon at length; 
“but the Sefior must remember that 
haste cannot march with stealth. Ride 
slowly, and at a distance.” The alarm 
had come from a point slightly to the 
left of our course, and I was therefore 
not surprised to note that the skinner 
shortly commenced veering to the right. 
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Nothing occurred to bar our progress, 
but a long half-hour elapsed before our 
guide thought it prudent to halt for a 
consultation. 

“No man sleeps without a guard 
when an enemy is near,” he said, as my 
horse paused beside his own. “If Don 
José has permitted us to ride through his 
camp, it was with a purpose too deep 
for the old peon to guess. Yet that 
horse was not one of a caballada, for in 
that case others would have challenged 
—and perchance some of them fled in 
fright.” 

“Where are Mrs. Abbie and Don 
Sebastian?” I queried, suddenly con- 
scious that we two were alone. 

Ramon’s hand fell heavily on my 
shoulder. ‘“ They followed?—you must 
have heard their coming?” 

I could but confess that my ears were 
open only for sounds which might pre- 
sage danger. I had heard Mrs. Abbie’s 
horse stepping restlessly as she held it 
in check at the start, but after that I 
had taken it for granted that she was 
coming on at a prudent distance in the 
rear. A Mexican horse can be trusted 
to follow its leader anywhere. 

“There are fools among horses, as 
among men,” asserted the skinner, with 
a covert sneer in his voice that would 
have irritated me had I been less anx- 
ious or less inclined to agree that a re- 
proach was deserved. “ The Sefior can 
see that our friends are not here—and 
we know that they could not have been 
captured without the noise of a strug- 
gle. Doubtless the Sefiora believed that 
we had held straight on as we were 
going—and Don Sebastian is riding at 
her heels, as a blind old hound follows 
its master.” 

“We must call to them,” I said, cut- 
ting short the old man’s harsh cackle at 
his own jest. “They must be just to 
the left of us, and still within hearing.” 

“And still in danger, if there are ene- 
mies abroad,” was the cautious reply. 
“The Sefiora is safe with Don Sebas- 
tian, and there is little doubt that he has 
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long since discovered the lack of a guide. 
Morning is not far distant, and with the 
first light we will again meet; so why 
risk reaching ears as keen as his own, 
and as ready to read meaning in a coy- 
ote’s howl or the cry of a night bird? 
Their route will be the same as our 
own.” 

“ But our horses may travel the fast- 
er,” I persisted. 

“Then we will await them where the 
Rio Salinas leaves the hills. Don Sebas- 
tian himself chose that point for our first 
halting place.” 

Out-argued, but still unconvinced, I 
could only follow as the skinner again 
led the way. I felt a presentiment that 
danger to Mrs, Abbie must come of this 
cowardly desertion. I knew that it was 
my duty to find her immediately, at any 
risk to myself; yet the habit of accepting 
Ramon’s guidance in all things was still 
strong enough within me to deafen my 
heart to the call of duty and conscience. 
Morning found us once more traversing 
a broken country—the rugged crests of 
the Sierra de la Paila towering at our 
right hand. It was hopeless to think of 
discovering our missing friends at any 
considerable distance, for everywhere lay 
hills and hollows and a scrubby growth 
of chaparral; nor was it worth while to 
seek traces of their passing where there 
was neither road nor trail. At the cross- 
ing of the Salinas—a very small stream, 
trickling its way between very high 
banks—proof was forthcoming that no 
horseman had traveled that way for 
many days. “ Don Sebastian is an old 
soldier who has learned that haste does 
not always make speed,” said Ramon, as 
wisely as though the proverb were of 
his own originating ; “ yet he should re- 
member that the coffee and aguardiente 
are hanging at his own saddle-horn, 
while we have only the bread and meat. 
In the little time we must wait, per- 
chance the Sefior will consent to sit upon 
yonder stone beneath the mesquites, 
where the hill on either side may be 
read like an open book?” I willingly 
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accepted the duty imposed, for it was 
evident the skinner intended catching a 
few minutes sleep, of which he stood in 
sore need. “Four nights ago I rested 
as many hours,” he replied to my in- 
quiry, “but there has since been need 
of wakefulness. You will know our 
friends, Sefior; but if others come, fail 
not to awaken me.” 

No sentry ever received instructions 
more simple; yet, in the outcome, I was 
puzzled to interpret them aright. Ra- 
mon’s eyes had hardly closed before I 
discovered a trio of moving objects 
crossing the summit of the ridge we had 
so lately passed, and a moment later the 
identity of two of the riders was estab- 
lished beyond question. The presence of 
the third—or perhaps I should say the 
first (since he rode a dozen yards in ad- 
vance of his companions )—was a puzzle 
that I could not solve, and the more an- 
noying because there was something 
about his appearance that impressed me 
as being strangely familiar. Mrs. Abbie 
came next in the line, her shotgun shoul- 
dered with the hammers down—just as 
I had often seen her carry it when mo- 
mentarily expecting a bird to flush from 
beneath her horse’s feet. Last of all, 
Don Sebastian, his escopeta held in 
readiness for instant use. El Peletero 
had neglected to tell me how to act in 
case the “ friends” and “ others” came 
together, and it seemed the most pru- 
dent course to make a second trip to the 
fountainhead of wisdom. “ They have 
a prisoner,” he said briefly; “it is Don 
José Salazar, and he has knowledge that 
the Sefora shoots to kill.” 

As they drew nearer, we saw that, as 
Ramon had remarked, there were no 
bonds upon the ranchero save those of 
bodily fear. I believe that he had hoped 
to find an opportunity for escape at the 
crossing of the Salinas. From the 
stream’s bed a narrow trail ascended a 
cut in the bank, and a sharp stroke of 
the spur as the level was reached might 
give the fugitive sufficient lead to gain 
cover in the chaparral. Of course there 




















was the chance that a load of buckshot 
would follow too speedily for comfort, 
but Don José was in a proper state of 
mind to take the risk. But just at the 
critical moment he discovered Ramon 
and myself barring the way to liberty, 
and the frown he gave us told of dis- 
appointment as well as hatred. 

How the Master of Santa Clara had 
chanced upon such sorry fortune, may 
as well be told here as elsewhere, and 
perhaps better in my own words than in 
those of the rightfully jubilant Mrs. Ab- 
bie, who had so speedily turned the 
tables upon her dearest enemy. As a 
matter of fact, her own account of the 
capture seemed strangely lacking in dra- 
matic interest, until Don Sebastian per- 
sisted in supplying a few details of im- 
portance; so I had best patch the two 
stories together, in the full belief that 
the result will be a perfectly accurate 
relation : 

My employer, companion and friend, 
being fully alive to the necessity of hold- 
ing her assigned place in our line of 
march, had at no time lost cognizance of 
the sound of foot-falls immediately be- 
fore her, and—though at one time it 
seemed that she could hear two horses 
traveling almost side by side—it was a 
pleasure to know that her hearing was 
still sufficiently acute for reliable serv- 
ice in this time of need. Later, she won- 
dered why Ramon had found it neces- 
sary to swing so far to the left of our 
original direction, and why—after five 
or ten mjnutes’ progress—he should ac- 
celerate the gait from a walk to a brisk 
trot. Of course, it was all right; but 
still'there was nothing more natural than 
that she should mentally discuss pur- 
poses and reasons. And then, quite sud- 
denly, the horse she was following 
halted, turned back with a whispered 
whinny of greeting, and “ rubbed noses ” 
with her own steed. The horse, as she 
could dimly discern, bore a saddle but 
no rider—a discovery which led to her 
calling my name in alarm, and to the 
speedy appearance of Don Sebastian at 
her side.. Doubtless there was much of 
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excited conversation in English, Spanish 
and ancient Latin before an understand- 
ing was reached that this was not el 
caballo del Sefior Ricardo, but had been 
ridden by the scout who had fallen in 
ambush, and, moreover, was the herd 
mate and possibly a near relative of her 
own mount. How he came to be here, so 
far from the scene of his master’s death, 
could only be conjectured. Perhaps, in 
endeavoring to rejoin our party, he had 
been discovered by the enemy and har- 
ried far southward by attempts at cap- 
ture. At any rate, fortune had served 
him well in the end, while playing our- 
selves a most shabby trick. 

The American schoolma-am and Mex- 
ican veteran had now occasion for fur- 
ther weighty council, and it was perhaps 
as well that Don Sebastian knew 
something of English, since his com- 
panion might else have found it more 
difficult to understand his meaning than 
to express her own. Even those who 
have ability to read Spanish with ease 
are frequently all at sea when listening 
to a mellifluous, unbroken flow of that 
delightful language from the lips of an 
educated Castilian, and the best they can 
do is to pounce upon an occasional noun 
or verb in passing—much as a Chinook 
spearsman nabs a salmon now and then 
from the hundreds that pass within 
reach of his bone-tipped harpoon. Pos- 
sibly Mrs. Abbie was a bit harder to con- 
vince than I had been that all roads led 
to the crossing of the Salinas, or per- 
haps she doubted the practicability of 
navigating the open country by dead 
reckoning, without road or compass to 
guide; but, as in my own case, there was 
the convincing argument that no other 
sensible course remained to be followed. 
She might have worried the more had 
Don Sebastian confessed to his own pri- 
vate cause of uneasiness, born of the 
fact that the east is much the same as 
the west to a traveler on a night so dark 
and cloudy as was this, which made 
haste imprudent before signs of day ap- 
peared. 

However, they rode slowly on—Don 
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Sebastian leading the animal so strange- 
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ly recovered. Rode far to the south- 
ward of their proper route, and pres- 
ently found their horses stumbling over 
loose rock and further progress barred 
by a wall of chaparral. “ The foothills 
of la Sierra de la Paila!” muttered the 
luckless guide; and then, with racial 
complacency: “ Will the Sefora accept 
a cigarette ?—the morning is not far dis- 
tant.” 

“T don’t smoke!” snapped Mrs. Ab- 
bie; then the recollection that her own 
mistake was blamable for the delay, 
caused a re-consideration: “ Y tan de 
veras, Senior! It will be delightful, if 
the tobacco be not too strong—and in 
that case I may forget our present trou- 
ble in one less serious.” 

But the cigarette was never rolled. 
From somewhere in the gloom sounded 
the click of gun locks—a circle of dark 
figures took form and drew closer—a 
harsh voice announced in Mestizo Span- 
ish the futility of any attempt at flight 
or resistance. 

“You are peons of Don José Sal- 
azar?” queried Don Sebastian. 

“His friends,” was the reply. “ All 
the free men of Mexico may not be rid- 
den by a foreign spur.” 

Fortunately Mrs. Abbie understood 
the tenor of both query and answer ; for- 
tunately, too, her mother-wit proved 
equal to the emergency. “Lead on to 
your master at once,” she commanded ; 
“the case is urgent, and we have ridden 
far to find him.” 

“Why do you hesitate, sefiores?” 
echoed Don Sebastian imperiously ; “ the 
Sefiora would have speech with Don 
José, and it is not well to cross her will. 
Do you think that we have taken this 
night journey without purpose?” 

“Don José sleeps yonder in the chap- 
arral,” stammered the abashed spokes- 
man of the guard. 

“ Then awake him instantly and bring 
him here. Truly a wise and alert leader 
of soldiers, this, to lie snoring when the 
east is bright with day. Instantly, sefior 
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—even if you must bring him by the 
heels! ” 

There can be no question as to the 
fact of Don Sebastian’s having taken 
this lordly tone from Mrs. Abbie’s initia- 
tive, but one may easily doubt whether 
his “bluff” would have carried weight 
in itself. The lower class of Mexicans, 
even at that day, had learned something 
of the meaning of Republicanism and 
were becoming a bit slow to recognize as 
masters their social superiors, especially 
when and where the once inviolate re- 
strictions of caste could be safely dis- 
regarded. But long years of dealing 
with truants and bad boys in general had 
ably qualified Mrs. Abbie to assume con- 
trol of the situation in this most perilous 
crisis. “ It was my ‘ special emergency ’ 
tone that did it, Dicky,” she confided to 
me, years afterwards. “I made those 
poor Mexicans feel that they should 
have known better all along, and that 
every last one of ’em was liable to be 
spanked and stood in the corner—even 
though they didn’t understand a blesséd 
word I said.” 

Don José Salazar, still half asleep, 
and wholly angry at the impudent dis- 
turbers of his rest, came stumbling into 
view and was immediately challenged: 
“Senior, I believe that you speak Eng- 
lish—since a knowledge of the language 
seems quite common near the Rio 
Grande; but if not, you will at once find 
one of your men who can act as inter- 
preter.” The “ special emergency ” tone 
again, and it brought a hurried, wonder- 
ing response : 

“Mil gracias, Sefiora! I am much 
pleasant by this. Comprendo Ameri- 
cano—si—ver’ much; spik ’im no dam 
bueno.” Though sorely puzzled, Don 
José’s good humor seemed fast return- 
ing. No doubt he felt as happy as a 


spider that hears the angry buzzing of 
a netted fly. 

“T have something private and impor- 
tant to tell you,” continued Mrs. Abbie 
in a gentler voice, “and am glad that I 
need not rely upon my Spanish—which 

























is something awful. Don José, if you 
speak or make a sign to your men, I'll 
shoot fifty bullets through you—it’s only 
a matter of pulling the trigger. You 
must do exactly as I say, or you die!” 
The ranchero must have known some- 
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one time, Sefiora—yo no impaciente. 
How can I serve you?” 

“It is easy. Tell your men to wait 
here until you return—then get in that 
saddle and ride as I tell you. Don’t 


hesitate a minute—and remember that 

















**Don Jose, if you speak or make a sign to your men, I'll shoot fifty bullets through you,”’ 
said Mrs. Abbie in a gentle voice. 


Drawn by WALTER S. ROGERS. 





thing of the capabilities of buckshot; at 
any rate he glanced but once at the shot- 
gun lying across Mrs. Abbie’s lap, its 
frowning muzzle commanding obedi- 
ence. Cowardly or cunning, or both, he 
felt the present need of assuming com- 
plaisance. Quoth he: “A man die only 


Don Sebastian understands Spanish, if 
I don’t.” 

All this in a voice of softest entreaty, 
but the threatened Mexican could even 
then feel his vitals torn with shot. A 


half-dozen words were spoken to his as- 
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Sebastian led the riderless horse to a 
position in advance of Mrs. Abbie; gave 
Don José the reins and curbed his own 
steed a few paces to the rear, as was the 
duty of one who awaited upon the pleas- 
ure of his betters. It was all very nat- 
urally done, for the actors in this little 
drama had their lives at stake and dared 
make no errors. 

“ Hold the reins with both hands and 
keep your horse a half-length ahead of 
mine,’ was Mrs. Abbie’s first quiet or- 
der. Five minutes later, when secure 
from espionage, a second command was 
given and obeyed: “ Unbuckle your belt 
and let it fall. Hold! don’t touch that 
pistol—this gun is within a foot of your 
back. Now, keep two lengths ahead, 
and ride direct for the crossing on the 
Salinas. A slow trot. is the thing, but 
nothing faster. I’ll show you how to 
strangle decent people with sulphur! 
Ride straight and keep going.” 

“We hadn’t a mite of trouble with 
him after that,” Mrs, Abbie informed us. 
“It’s the way with all these bad boys— 
they knuckle right under when there’s 
no chance to dodge ; but I wouldn’t have 


it all to go through with again for half 
of Mexico.” 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
Mrs. Abbie’s White Elephant. 


No doubt a history of the world’s 
wars might reveal many instances of a 
hostile camp invaded and its command- 
ing officer abducted by force of arms, 
but probably not one where the deed was 
accomplished openly, yet without arous- 
ing the suspicion of the captive’s “ tried 
men and true.” I was proud of Mrs. 
Abbie’s achievement—and, for that mat- 
ter, so were all of us, herself included, 
though Ramon saw fit to temper his 
praise with censure. It was well enough 
to make a prisoner of Don José, but why 
should he have been held as such longer 
than the exigencies of the case actually 
demanded? He explained that there were 
ways of freeing one’s hands of a white 
elephant other than setting him at large, 
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and rather more than hinted that Don 
Sebastian, because of his extensive mili- 
tary experience, should have at once rec- 
ognized the need of prompt and effective 
measures. Don José heard these sug- 
gestive remarks with considerable con- 
cern, and the more naturally so since the 
skinner’s first move had been to dis- 
mount Mrs. Abbie’s captive, bind his 
hands securely and tie him to a con- 
venient mesquite. But for these precau- 
tions I think he would have risked bolt- 
ing, in defiance of all four of us. To this 
day I am undecided whether or not Ra- 
mon was really in earnest, but at least 
one of his auditors accepted every word 
at its face value—possibly because he 
himself would have reasoned the same 
way under like circumstances—and we 
presently saw the man who had lately 
sought the lives of Mrs. Abbie and my- 
self, begging piteously that his own 
might be spared. 

“T have read,” said Mrs. Abbie ma- 
liciously, “how the Yaqui Indians dis- 
pose of their captives by throwing them, 
bound, upon ant hills, like the one I see 
yonder.” 

“Tt is even true,” replied El Peletero 
with a grim smile, “and, to my own 
knowledge, the ants have received their 
feast at the hands of others than Indians. 
It is not a speedy death; yet I would 
prefer it to being staked down on my 
back in a shallow stream, such as the 
Salinas, to die of thirst while the cool 
water whirled and bubbled around my 
ears. However, if the Sefiora has a 
fancy for the ants 

“O Santa Maria! inmortal!” groaned 
Don José. “ Perdon, Sefiora—la mas 
hermosa y compasiva! Perdon, por el 
amor de Dios!” 

“Look here, young man!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Abbie severely, “ the time to think 
of all this was before you did it. You 
have been awfully unruly, you know, 
and in such cases punishment is essen- 
tial, not only as a measure of correction, 
but also as a warning to the rest of the 
pu—to others. People who commence 




















by smothering their guests with match 
material are liable, if not taken in hand, 
to keep on till they do something really 
bad—though in your case I can’t guess 
what it could possibly be. But you’re 
not going to be killed this time, and the 
very best thing you can do is to roll 
over in the shade and be quiet.” 

“ We can neither take him with us nor 
let him go free,” said I dubiously ; but a 
fact so self-evident needed no setting 
forth. Don Sebastian rolled his cigar- 
ette with nimble fingers and puffed away 
complacently, as though the troublesome 
question were no concern of his own; 
Mrs. Abbie jabbed in a vicious way at 
the meat she was frying; El Peletero 
whetted his knife on a broken bit of 
stone, paying especial attention to the 
point. Events were due to transpire 
within the next few minutes, and I felt 
my nerves weakening under the sus- 
pense. 

“Don José,” commenced Ramon 
gravely, “ you can advise us in our need 
of counsel—perhaps better than one who 
has fought less frequently for his own 
hand. Would not a wise general safe- 
guard his retreat?—is it not better to 
take one life than to endanger four?” 

‘“‘T will promise, Sefor—” the wretch- 
ed man commenced; but the skinner 
turned contemptuously away. 

“The blood of a coward is not worth 
the shedding,” he said; “the hollow of 
this stone will hold water enough for a 
day, and he can battle with the ants for 
the food that we shall leave him. He 
has the will and the bite of a snake, so 
let him learn to live without hands or 
feet.” 

Even Mrs. Abbie herself accepted this 
suggestion a bit dubiously ; for not many 
hours could elapse before Salazar’s 
alarmed peons would be trailing him as 
a hound will follow its master. The dis- 
covery of Don José, dead, might dis- 
courage our further pursuit, but, alive, 
there was nothing more certain than 
our continued peril from his vengeance. 
The laws of war prohibit the butchery of 
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prisoners, but do not apply in cases like 
our own, where as I must unwillingly 
confess—neither party could quote stat- 
ute or precedent for justification of their 
acts. Ours was the right of might to 
commit murder as a measure of self- 
defence. And Don Sebastian rolled an- 
other cigarette, Ramon fingered the edge 
of his knife and pondered, while Mrs. 
Abbie set the frying-pan from the fire 
and quietly picked up her shotgun. 

“Tf there’s killing to do here, I'll do 
it,” she said, in a tone that carried con- 
viction. “ That Mexican is mine, and I 
guess I’ll do what I please with him, in 
spite of all of you. Tie his elbows to his 
sides, free his hands, and swing him 
around here, so that he can eat. Then 
we'll leave him to take his own chances— 
and I give warning that his chance 
will be a slim one if I ever again see his 
villainous carcass in buckshot range. 
Dicky, pour the gentleman a cup of cof- 
fee—not too full; don’t you see how his 
hand is trembling?” 

Presumably our prisoner felt some 
measure of relief at the turn affairs had 
taken; but I regret to say that his grati- 
tude for Mrs. Abbie’s intervention was 
not apparent, for he scowled at us all 
impartially. I noticed, too, that his eyes 
were continually roving to the westward, 
as though hopeful of the coming of 
friends, and presently a new intensity in 
his gaze prompted me to seek its object. 
On the hill beyond the stream, more than 
half a mile away, a single horseman had 
halted and seemed to be reconnoitering 
the crossing with the aid of field glasses. 
I knew that our horses could not be 
seen, for they were lariaced out to graze 
beyond a point of chaparral; but the 
smoke from our fire could not be over- 
looked, nor was it likely that our own 
figures had escaped detection. While we 
watched and debated upon the proper 
course to pursue, a squad of mounted 
men appeared against the sky-line, rid- 
ing two abreast, and forming to the 
right by fours as they drew rein, in evi- 
dent obedience to command. 
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“Los soldados!” exclaimed Don Se- 
bastian, nervously twisting his beard. 
Salazar’s blood-shotten eyes were again 
expressive of overwhelming terror, and 
it seemed to me that his lips were shap- 
ing a name that I knew—a name that 
Mrs. Abbie was first to give utterance. 
“It’s those Benavides and their play- 
soldiers,’ she said. “ Now, how in the 
name of wonder did they ever find us? ” 

With this aid to speedier recognition, 
it was quite easy to identify the man 
with the field glasses as Captain Pedro; 
who, after a brief conversation with his 
brother, galloped gaily down the hill, 
flaunting a white handkerchief above 
his head in token of amity. The troop 
held its position, though the men dis- 
mounted and many of them at once 
sought restful positions upon the ground, 
as though wearied from long and hard 
riding. After the first shock of surprise, 
not one of us had spoken—so horribly 
plain to all were the dangers of our sit- 
uation. Flight was out of the question. 
We would be headed off if we attempted 
following that winding valley, and the 
slope to the eastward was bare of chap- 
arral to shield us from the aim of pur- 
suing marksmen. Don Sebastian be- 
took himself to the horses, bridled them 
and coiled their lariats, while I assisted 
Mrs. Abbie in re-packing our provisions 
and cooking utensils. The skinner 
smoked stolidly, and now and then toyed 
with his knife, much to the mental dis- 
comfort of our prisoner. And then, at 
length, Captain Pedro came splashing 
through the stream and dismounted in 
our midst. 

“What! Our friend Don José again?” 
he cried, touching the ranchero’s recum- 
bent form with his boot. “ Your pardon, 
Sefiora—and yours, Sefior—but, with the 
pleasure I had foreseen in our meeting, 
there was no premonition of this. What 
a delightful surprise for Diego!” 

“He’s my prisoner, young man,” 
snapped Mrs. Abbie warningly. “ Don’t 
you dare lay a finger on him!” Where- 
at Pedro, blissfully ignorant of a word 
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of English, smiled in sympathy with 
what he supposed to be her anger at a 
common enemy. “ A coward and an as- 
sassin !—but the lane is long that has no 
turning. Ah! Don Sebastian—you 
should know a Benavides in any uniform 
—it is a pleasure rather than a surprise 
to find you in this company.” 

“ And where else should he be found, 
grandson of Don Esteban?” queried Ra- 
mon, the wrinkles around his eyes deep- 
ening. “ Perchance selling his sword 
for gold braid and a tasselled sash, that 
he may dazzle the sefioritas of Monterey 
and Chihuahua?” 

“And this is Ramon?” laughed the 
young man, offering his hand. “Do I 
not know the history of that scar?— 
though for more than sixty years it has 
marred your cheek. But in those days 
the life of a Benavides was worth the 
saving.” 

“Many a likely tree has borne sour 
fruit, Senor,” growled the old peon; 
“but Don Esteban’s debt was well paid 
while he yet lived. Tell me why you 
are here, and why you have chosen to 
turn from a plainer trail?” 

“The story is easily told,’ replied 
Pedro carelessly. “The affair at la 
Hacienda Santa Clara, together with the 
flight of certain prisoners whom we had 
trusted without parole, promised to cost 
my brother and myself a higher price 
than we cared to pay. There are simple- 
tons among those near our illustrious 
President, who fancy the Army is over- 
officered, and who need only an excuse 
to make trouble for better men than 
themselves; so, when we were told to 
make good our error or suffer disagree- 
able consequences, what could we do, 
Sefior, but mount our men and spur to 
the southward? As for finding you 
here, money is desired by all, and there 
are traitors everywhere—except among 
the rurales of our glorious Republic.” 

“And you are a grandson of Don 
Esteban,” mused Ramon, with hidden 
meaning. 

“ And as such have nothing to fear at 
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the hands of his once companion in 
Spanish chains,’ responded Pedro. 
“ Put your knife in its sheath—or use it 
on yonder wolf-faced ranchero, who is 
even now planning mischief for another 
day. Don José, it is the Sefiora’s wish 
that you should live, but I will see that 
you are kept from the sunlight for a 
time. And now, amigos, let us ride, for 
Diego desires that our men may eat and 
rest here beside the stream.” 

Don Sebastian’s voice aroused my 
puzzled brains to the knowledge that he 
had quietly secured his escopeta, and 
that it was cocked and pointing squarely 
at our visitor’s breast. 

“There are explanations, Sefior—per- 
haps only a few words; but it is well to 
remember that there are two men here 
who value their freedom. Where would 
you have us ride?” 

“To the Rancho del Valedor. Our 
orders require that you shall be watched 
and your movements reported—nothing 
more; for the Sefior and Sefiora are 
Americans, and it is not well to give a 
friendly nation cause for complaint. Our 
comandante could not have given us a 
more agreeable mission, for otherwise 
we should have followed you of our own 
will.” 

“You forget that our prisoner has 
ears,” I warned catching a glint of wily 
cunning in Don José’s eyes. 

“Tt is solely for his information that 
I am so explicit,” recklessly responded 
the young officer. “Let him carry tid- 
ings when he can—that the Benavides 
brothers have sought service under an 
old banner newly reared. War is a sol- 
dier’s trade, and a sheathed sword wins 
no honors. Diego will follow leisurely 
on, within striking distance if we have 
need of protection, and prepared at any 
moment to act as we have planned— 
bringing to you eight followers as 
staunch in their loyalty as ourselves; 
while the remainder of the troop will be 
instantly disarmed and put under guard. 
I trust that the Sefior will see the wis- 
dom of this first stroke—giving us, as 
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it will, arms-and mounts for a like 


number of our own men. Besides the 
prestige of a victory will have its value 
in rallying the peons to our standard.” 

Would I ever escape from this thick- 
ening web of scheme and _ incident? 
Every hour saw its meshes drawn closer. 
I could not even turn, as had been my 
wont, to Mrs. Abbie for encouragement ; 
her glance evaded mine, and I noted that 
her manner had become nervous, much 
as though she stood in momentary dread 
of the next moment’s development. And. 
not without reason. Since our departure 
from Fort Concho, mystery had shad- 
owed our every footstep and the route 
followed was flecked with blood. Inno- 
cent of intention though we might be— 
and certainly were—yet in the eyes of 
the world we now stood convicted of 
fomenting disorders and insurrections in 
a heretofore peaceful land, and even of 
conspiring to bring about a mutiny 
among the Government troops. It was 
only too evident that Captain Pedro was 
wholly in earnest and that the part he 
had assumed in the program would be 
carried through without a hitch, though 
I could not but believe, in view of the 
stand the brothers had taken at our first 
meeting, that they were prompted in this 
change of heart more by ambition and 
the thirst for adventure than by any un- 
selfish adherence to principle or obedi- 
ence to family tradition. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 

How a Promise was Broken. 

In secret council that night Mrs. Ab- 
bie and I decided upon running away 
from our troublesome friends within the 
next twenty-four hours. I take no 
shame of the confession, nor do I shield 
my cowardice behind the fact that Mrs. 
Abbie was first to suggest this step; for 
it had been in my own mind ever since 
our first day west of the Rio Grande. 
Common-sense told me that the pledge 
given my grandam (or to Ramon as 
her representative) need not, under 
present conditions, be considered bind- 
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ing. I had promised only to accompany 
him to a certain destination and had a 
right to expect that the journey would 
be unattended by danger. The discom- 
forts and chance perils that one must 
contend with in traversing a compara- 
tively unsettled region were, of course, 
to be. taken into consideration, and I 
should have accepted them as unavoid- 
able. Possibly they might have added 
in a measure to the interest and pleasure 
of the trip. But I certainly had not 
agreed in advance to a whole lot of 
things that now seemed expected of me 
—such as the committing of acts that 
might easily be classed as crimes, and 
for which I would be held personally 
responsible if a day of reckoning ever 
came. And come it must, unless the 
conspiracy, of which I could no longer 
profess ignorance, ultimately proved 
successful in arousing all of Mexico to 
an inconceivable state of frenzy. As a 
matter of fact, among the friends who 
had so far given proof that they were 
such, not one had spoken confidently 
of the success of Dojia Josefa’s plans, 
whatever they might be. Don Sebastian 
and the Benavides brothers seemed 
agreed that the return of the Broken 
Spur had been too long delayed, while, 
on the part of the peons, there was only 
a blind, unreasoning adherence to tradi- 
tion—a complacent belief that that 
which was predicted must assuredly 
come to pass. As Mrs. Abbie expressed 
it, at the best it was but an arraying of 
the Past against the Present—of Ignor- 
ance against Intelligence. -“ Sooner or 
later we will have to run for it, Dickey,” 
she said, “and why not now?” 

People in desperate straits are prone 
to adopt desperate measures. We knew 
that the city of Monterey lay somewhere 
to our eastward—probably a trifle to the 
north of east—but how far away, we 
could only guess. To the best of my 
present recollection, the matter of dis- 
tance was not discussed, nor did either 
of us question the likelihood of finding 
practicable trails through the mountain- 
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ous region that must be traversed. 
“We'll leave them at the first chance,” 
declared Mrs. Abbie, and we shook 
hands on it and felt that a load had 
been lifted from our hearts. We were 
free-born American citizens, and had as 
such asserted our independence. Doubt- 
less we would find Americans at Monte- 
rey who would be both able and willing 
to befriend us. Failing in this, we 
would seek out the highest Mexican of- 
ficial in the city and tell him as much 
of my story as we might without im- 
perilling others. Ramon could be de- 
pended upon to look out for Number 
One under any circumstances, and it 
would be easy enough to show that Don 
Sebastian had merely gone to a lot of 
trouble to safeguard us against the ma- 
chinations of a band of assassins. As 
for our two little captains, except in the 
matter of intrusting us temporarily to 
the care of Don José, nothing could be 
charged—or at least proven—against 
them. How easy it is to make plans; 
but how difficult, sometimes, to carry 
them to a successful conclusion ! 

The forenoon of the next day passed 
without opportunity for our escape pre- 
senting itself; the afternoon waned, and 
still our little cavalcade steadily pressed 
on southward, making what speed we 
might over a route chiefly remarkable 
by reason of its extreme ruggedness. At 
times it was difficult to accept the unani- 
mous declaration of our three Mexican 
companions that we were following a 
trail that had been traversed since the 
days of the Aztecs; for there would be 
long stretches of drifted sand, with mark 
of never a hoof, and, again, places where 
we would stumble for miles in the 
boulder-strewn bed of some stream with 
jutting cliffs walling us in on either 
side; but always, in the end, when a 
gravelly slope was to be climbed or a 
bit of smooth rock to be crossed, there 
would be visible the pathway deeply 
worn by the passing and re-passing of 
centuries. I have mentioned only three 


members of our little party as. being per- 
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fectly conversant with the route trav- 
ersed; but there was a fourth, who— 
though sullenly silent—took the lead and 
kept it without stay or hesitation. Don 
José rode with the loop of a lariat 
around his waist, while the other end of 
the rope was securely turned around El 
Peletero’s saddle-horn. It seemed to me 
rather a dangerous way to handle a very 
dangerous prisoner, since by a touch of 
his spur, at some well-chosen moment, 
the captive might easily have given Ra- 
mon and his horse a nasty tumble. But 
there was always Don Sebastian to be 
taker into account, for the veteran was 
never a dozen paces in the rear, and I 
think he would have liked nothing bet- 
ter than an excuse for burning a bit of 
powder. it must be remembered that 
Don José had lost rather than gained in 
point of personal security through mili- 
tary interference in our plans and pur- 
pose; for now he had no longer the pro- 
tection of Mrs. Abbie’s kindly heart, but 
was in the hands of his two bitterest 
foes, who were officially authorized to 
reward with instant death his slightest 
attempt at escape. 

Captain Pedro rode with Mrs. Abbie 
and myself, usually from twenty-five to 
fifty yards behind Salazar and _ his 
guards, though often the distance was 
more nearly four times as great. With 
Diego and his cavalry following, we 
gave no thought to danger, but lightened 
the weariness of the way by merry con- 
versation on whatever subject chanced 
to come in mind—save the one that I 
was chiefly tempted to broach. I was 
only too well aware that an attempt to 
learn more than I had already been told 
concerning this matter, would embar- 
rass a very good friend and gain abso- 
lutely nothing. The better course was 
to curb my impatience, avoid by word 
or action the arousing of suspicion, and 
so encourage Ramon and his allies in 
the belief that I was content to await 
their own time and pleasure. Much of 
our time during this particular afternoon 
was devoted to smoothing the irregulari- 
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ties of Mrs. Abbie’s Spanish, and I am 
free to confess that she proved herself 
an apt and promising pupil, though it 
was most laughable the way she in- 
sisted that pure Latin must be equally 
irreproachable Castilian. Argue the 
point, not she! It is the privilege of a 
schoolma’am to be dictatorial, and Mrs. 
Abbie wouldn’t consent to be “ talked 
down by a couple of kids, or held re- 
sponsible for the errors of Spanish 
grammarians.” Pedro was overjoyed 
that he could now understand and be 
understood, and: willingly took upon 
himself the task of relating how he had 
so early secured a captain’s commission 
in the cavalry arm of the service— 
partly through what Americans of to- 
day would characterize as “ pull,” but 
also partly in recognition of meritorious 
service against the Indians—services 
that he was in no wise inclined to under- 
rate, for false modesty was not among 
his failings. 

Following the windings of a deep and 
narrow valley, we had lost sight of the 
sun two. long hours before a growing 
gloom told that nightfall was really at 
hand. I could see that Mrs. Abbie was 
growing nervous because there seemed 
no possibility of that day putting our 
plan into effect. Except for Pedro’s at- 
tendance at my right, the chance for 
escape was quite as good as we could 
have asked, since the leading trio of our 
party was so far in advance as to be 
rarely in sight, and we were continually 
passing the mouths of tributary valleys 
or ravines, any of which would likely 
offer a practicable route to some pass 
through the mountain range. So it was 
with delight that we heard our soldier 
friend declare his intention of riding 
back to meet Captain Diego and insist 
upon his keeping in closer touch with 
the advance-guard. He explained that 
there was no reason to anticipate an at- 
tack in flank, but that any one possessed 
of the slightest acquaintance with mili- 
tary tactics could see that such a strag- 
gling order of march was wholly inex- 
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cusable; at which remark I shook my 
head sagely, with the air of one who 
had observed and wondered, while Mrs. 
Abbie murmured something about not 
being sure but that the Mexican Army 
had its own tactical code. 

“ He’s a good little fellow,” she con- 
tinued pityingly, as he saluted and gal- 
loped back along the trail. “I really 
hate to lose him, Dicky; but we can at 
least see that he comes to no harm 
through having shown kindness to a 
brace of half-witted Gringo tourists. 
Wait till you hear me‘tell our story to 
the Governor of Nuevo Leon !—but the 
Lord only knows how we can ever ex- 
plain the need of taking to the chaparral 
the first time this most admirable of of- 
ficers chanced to turn his back. Here’s 
our road, Sir Knight of the Broken Spur 
—are you ready?” 

It was only a bit of an opening in the 
thorny tangle on our left, but I turned 
my horse into it without a word. One 
could not hope to make speed in the 
ascent of a gulch hardly fifty feet wide 
from cliff to cliff, even though the 
ground had been free from brush, but 
haste was not our present object. There 
was hardly a chance that our attempt at 
escape would be suspected until Ramon 
had chosen his camp for the night—pro- 
viding, of course, that Captain Pedro 
did not happen to overtake him at an 
earlier moment. In any event, once we 
were safely withdrawn from the main 
valley, there could be no success at trail- 
ing us until another day came; and, 
meanwhile, we must cautiously guard 
our movements, avoiding unnecessary 
noise, and feeling our way yard by yard 
until such time as we knew ourselves to 
be beyond hearing as well as sight. I 
had previously noted that the chaparral 
grew thickest in the lower valleys and 
cafions, and rather expected that the 
rule would hold good in the present 
case; but I must confess that I was 
pleasantly surprised, when, after forcing 
our way less than a half-mile through a 
growth so dense that we had to dis- 
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mount and lead our animals, we sud- 
denly found. annoyance from this cause 
ended. Great clusters of cactus found 
root in the shale of the ravine’s bed and 
slopes, but we could still pass between 
them without difficulty; and presently 
we came to where the hollow was split 
in twain by a jutting point, and the 
southern prong was grass-grown and 
appeared to widen and to show a gentler 
ascent as we followed it. 

By this time, however, though the 
light had lingered longer here than in 
the lower valley, it had become so dark 
that we could do little more than en- 
deavor to keep our saddles and trust the 
horses for the rest. I have stated that 
we chose the southernmost fork of the 
ravine at its division, but should have 
added that, at the time, I believed it was 
leading us northward. It is so easy for 
one to get “turned around” on unac- 
customed ground, especially when there 
is neither sun nor stars to guide, and 
more especially where, by the nature of 
his surroundings, ke is forced to follow 
a way that turns to every point of the 
compass. I boasted to Mrs. Abbie of 
our great good fortune in having been 
led so directly in the course we desired 
to follow, and when at length we found 
ourselves on the crest of a ridge, with a 
gentle slope beyond inviting descent, I 
felt so jubilant that the touch of coming 
rain upon my cheek was almost un- 
noticed. “It’s only a mountain mist,” 
said Mrs. Abbie confidently ; “ we won’t 
mind it a little bit—and if it really 
should rain, so much the better; for it 
will puzzle even Ramon to follow us 
when the trail is washed away.” 

But the rain we expected and hoped 
for refused to come; instead, there was 
a continuous drizzle, which forced us to 
get into our slickers and don the oil- 
cloth sou’westers that were always tied 
behind our saddles for use in just such 
emergencies. It was as though we had, 


in attaining this higher elevation, pene- 
trated a cloud carrying a superabund- 
ance of moisture but not yet ready to 




















precipitate its burden upon the thirsty 
earth—a cloud so dense as to hide our 
most immediate surroundings from the 
eye. Ina very few minutes I was forced 
to acknowledge myself wholly at sea as 
to the cardinal points of the compass, 
and Mrs. Abbie agreed with me that the 
only possible course remaining was to 
allow our horses to choose their own 
way, trusting they would have sense 
enough to select the smoothest and easi- 
est going. Providing we did not return 
to the trail so lately abandoned, it mat- 
tered very little where morning should 
overtake us. Once we had the sun as 
a guide, or could secure a clear view of 
the surrounding mountain ranges, I did 
not doubt my ability to choose our route 
with reasonable certainty. But this aim- 
less wandering through impenetrable 
darkness was most wearisome. How 
long we endured it was at best conjec- 
tural; but it seemed for hours, and all 
this time what little- conversation we 
held was in half whispers—which was 
doubtless an excess of caution; but we 
had too thorough an acquaintance with 
the almost super-human resourcefulness 
of El Peletero to feel that we were yet 
safely beyond his reach. At last it was 
apparent that we were again leaving the 
ridge, and after the descent had con- 
tinued for a few minutes I made a dis- 
covery which prompted me to dismount 
and examine the footing by the light of 
a match. We were certainly in a road, 
and one that had known much and re- 
cent travel. There was a pocket com- 
pass among the belongings we had left 
behind upon abandoning our pack ani- 
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mals, and at that moment it would have 
been worth to us its weight in gold. 

“Don’t worry, Dicky,” remarked my 
unfailing comforter in time of doubt or 
trouble. “ What does it matter whether 
we are going right or wrong just so we 
get somewhere? I think I saw the glim- 
mer of a light ahead just now—it was 
only a little twinkle and I am not sure; 
but if there is a house in this wretched 
wilderness, the best thing for us is to get 
shelter till morning. I can feel a cold 
wind springing up and one might just 
as well be shot for treason as frozen to 
death.” 

Mrs. Abbie’s eyes had not played her 
false; but, though the light she had dis- 
covered gleamed out again and again to 
beckon us onward, it was a long time 
before -I could feel assured that it did 
not.come from the camp-fire of our late 
companions. At last, however, I could 
dimly discern at our right the stockade 
wall of a corral, and later a barrier of 
solid masonry, which led us to an iron 
gate swung in a broad archway. Again 
I had recourse to a match, but merely 
to assure myself that we had reached 
the principal entrance to whatever mys- 
teries might lay beyond. The mo- 
mentary flare showed me the beginning 
of a flagged walk which led between 
rows of beautiful semi-tropical shrub- 
bery ; it revealed, as well, a face beyond 
the network of iron bars, at the sight 
of which Mrs. Abbie could not repress 
a little hysterical laugh. “It’s Captain 
Pedro!” she exclaimed. “ We’ve made 
a couple of fools of ourselves, Dicky— 
and all for nothing.” 

(To be Continued.) 





A SUCCESSFUL DEER HUNT. 


By H. L. MILLS, M. D. 


()* Sept. 22, 1906, a party consist- 


ing of Dave Downer, Harr, 

French, Jimmy Gray and Chas. 
Farley of La Junta, F. W. Ekstrand of 
Salina, Kas., and myself left La Junta 
by wagon for a few days vacation in 
“the Cedars” in quest of deer. We 
rightfully expected, when leaving, to 
bring home some good specimens, as we 
had some old hunters with us who al- 
ways had succeeded on previous trips, 
and, knowing their abilities as fine shots, 
we were doubly elated. 

The Cedars is a section so named by 
virtue of the many cedars which deck 
the foot-hills in that part of -Southern 
Colorado—a country noted for its grand 
cafions, beautiful scenery and fine hunt- 
ing. 

We were fortunate in having a good 
team and a strong wagon; for, with 
seven men, our outfit was a heavy one. 
The first night out we camped on the 
banks of the famous Purgatoire (called 
“ Picket-wire”’ by the cowboys). We 
were up early the next morning and 
were soon packed and again on our way, 
pausing occasionally for one of the boys 
to do execution with his pet rifle on 
some poor prairie-dog at 100 yds. or 
shoot a hawk off a post at a much 
farther distance. Cottontails were plen- 
tiful and with a .22 one could kill 6 or 7 in 
an hour, and Bunny was our chief meat 
supply until camp was finally pitched in 
one of the feeders of Plum Cajfion, the 
afternoon of the third day out from La 
Junta. When nearing the camping place 
out bounded a herd of antelope; but, as 
the law is very strong against their 
slaughter, our guns kept silent. But all 
coyotes who showed themselves were 
treated as a rank enemy and dealt with 
accordingly. 


A. finer camping place could not be 
found: a mountain stream some thirty 
yards from the tent, plenty of fuel, with 
good grass nearby for the horses, and 
within three miles of good deer country. 

Early on the morning of Sept. 25— 
the opening day of the season—the cry 
“ All out!” was sounded, and in a few 
minutes we were all up. This first day 
was “camp day” for me, and, knowing 
that the boys would not be back until 
late and very hungry then, I prepared 
enough food for all those ravenous ap- 
petites. When they finally came strag- 
gling in, I found they had had a hard 
but successful day’s hunt. Ekstrand was 
carrying 4 rifles, while Harr, Downer, 
Gray and Farley were carrying a fine 
nine-point buck, which Gray and Downer 
claimed as their prize. It was as beau- 
tiful a specimen of the mule deer as I 
have ever seen. The horns were still in 
the velvet. 

At 7 the next morning the boys were 
again ready to search the wilds. We 
followed Wadsworth Cafion at first; 
thence down about 1,000 feet into Plum 
Cafion. Signs were numerous and our 
pulses quickened as we crawled over 
boulders and slid down steep declines. 
Harr and I were together, while Farley 
worked out a pocket. Suddenly we 
heard a stone fall, and, looking some 
distance ahead, out bounded a buck who 
made a few leaps, and, just as he was 
passing behind a boulder, we fired. 
Walking up to the place, we found a 
piece of meat and plenty of blood, but 
no buck. For two hours we followed 
faithfully, tracing him by the blood, until 
I became tired and sat down on a rock to 
rest, while Harr and Farley kept on 
doggedly after him. I was sitting there 
—hoping Fortune would smile on me— 




















when, looking down the cafion to my 
right, I saw a buck passing behind some 
cedars; without waiting to see him 
again, I fired through the brush and out 
he bounded toward me. Seeing I had 
hit him in the left shoulder—a glancing 
shot—I fired again. At this he saw me 
and away he bounded. The third shot 
he fell headlong and I walked over to 
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dinner; so we continued on down Plum 
Cafion until about 3:30, when we came 
to another hunters’ camp. They were 
royal fellows, these, and soon prepared 
us a good meal, to which we did ample 
justice. 

After agreeing to meet me about 5 
o’clock where my deer was hanging, we 
parted—Harr and Farley going in one 
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“At the third shot he fell headlong.’’ 





him and found that the first shot had 
broken five ribs and torn away part of 
the left shoulder, while the last shot had 
passed through his neck and shoulders. 
On my firing the signal, Harr and Far- 
ley returned and helped me hang him up. 
It was now noon and we were about 5 
miles from camp. We decided to con- 
tinue hunting and not return to camp for 





direction and I in another. In due 
time I reached the agreed on rendezvous 
and waited for the boys to come and 
help me home with my deer. I waited 
till 5:30, till 6 and finally till 7 o’clock. 
It was now getting dark and how could 
I carry my gun and that deer up the side 
of the cafion. I was getting uneasy and 
finally decided to fire the signal—which 
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was promptly answered very near me 
by Downer and Ekstrand, who that aft- 
ernoon had shot a buck and left it down 
the cafion. They had cut its throat but 
had not hung it up. We carried our 
game to where theirs was supposed to be, 
but none could be found. Search as we 
might, we could not find it—neither did 
we ever afterwards find it. We were up 
the steep cafion about 9:30, when away 
to the west some three miles the signal 
was again fired—Downer answering. It 
was now 10 o'clock, so Downer gave us 
his burden to carry, with orders to con- 
tinue to the southeast, so as to reach 
camp. Then he hurried on to find Harr 
and Farley. We were in a dense forest 
of evergreens and cedars where a man 
could get lost very easily. We walked 
and walked and finally the moon came 
up. Then Ekstrand and I disagreed 
about directions—both wishing to go in 
opposite directions and each supposing 
his way to be southeast. By firing the 
signal we proved both of us to be wrong 
—Ekstrand’s direction being northeast 
and mine southwest. In the course of 
an hour or two we arrived at camp and 
found Gray preparing a good meal. 

We waited and finally Harr, Downer 
and Farley came into camp almost ex- 
hausted, for they had brought in the 
finest specimen of the hunt—a large 
I1-point buck, that had bowed to earth 
when “called” by the .33 which Harr 
carried. We ‘were a tired bunch, and 
after supper were soon to bed, and, after 
a night of such refreshing sleep as only 
tired men can enjoy, were up and ready 
for another day’s search; but rain be- 
gan to fall and then a dense fog came 
up—so dense we could not see fifty 
yards. But in spite of this Gray, Ek- 
strand, Farley and Harr were away 
again. Gray had the day previous 
stepped on a cactus and a thorn had pen- 
etrated his shoe and into his foot. He 
was complaining when he left camp, and 
about 11 he came in, scarcely able to 
walk, his foot swollen greatly, and red 
streaks passing up his leg. I opened it 
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as best I could and applied hot cactus 
poultices, which gave him some relief. 
About noon the other boys came in, but 
reported no deer or even signs. The 
wind now shifted to the north and it be- 
came bitter cold. We staid close to the 
tent and were early to bed when night 
came. 

The next day dawned clear and bright, 
but very chilly. Gray was suffering too 
much to be around, so I staid with him 
—the boys leaving the camp about 8 
o'clock. But with plenty of camp work 
to do, the day was soon gone and about 
4 p. m. the boys returned to camp, re- 
porting that they had sighted a couple of 
bucks but had been unable to get a good 
shot. 

The next day, about noon, Harr came 
straggling .in, claiming he was coming 
down with malaria, and asked me to fix 
him up some whiskey and quinine and 
to leave out as much of the quinine as 
possible. About evening the malaria 
scare was over and he ate a good sup- 
per and was feeling much better. Later 
Downer came in and was trying to work 
up another scare. But as the whiskey 
was all gone he was given a few pills, 
which he was assured would improve 
his looks. 

Gray’s foot, however, was in bad con- 
dition; so we agreed to start for La 
Junta on the morrow. We arose early 
and were soon packed ready to depart. 
Downer, Farley and Ekstrand left camp 
about sun-up—saying they would cut 
across country and meet us about 16 
miles to the northeast near an old stone 
house. The rest of us went by wagon; 
camped at the appointed spot and soon 
Downer came up, but it was fully four 
hours later when Farley and Ekstrand 
straggled in. They said they had seen 
some good signs and had followed them 
for miles, which had taken them out of 
their way. 

We hitched up and traveled until 10 
o’clock that night; then camped again 
on the Purgatoire, and after a good sup- 
per laid down and slept—slept like in- 


























fants, for it was a beautiful night. The 
wind had died down and the dull rays 
of the moon added a quaint beauty to 
the scene. In the distance we could 
hear an occasional coyote as he sought 
his prey. To the west the sides of the 
cafion rose upward a thousand feet, 
while beside us the river murmured on 
its way. Then all was again silent and 
sleep took us in its refreshing arms, un- 
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til light in the east announced the com- 
ing of day. 

That evening we reached La Junta, 
which was the home of all, save Ek- 
strand and myself, and the next day we 
also left for our respective homes. And 
now, when alone, we often think of the 
noble boys we were with, of that fine 
vacation and of our successful hunt in 
the foot-hills of the main range. 


DOWN BARATARIA BAYOU. 


By HELEN GRAY. 





ARATARIA 
Bayou! To the stu- 
dent of Louisiana his- 
tory, what tales of 
adventure the men- 
tion of this stream 
recalls! Among the 
notable pirates that 
have _ infested the 
earth, Jean Lafitte 
and his brother Pierre 
played clever and 
conspicuous parts. Of 
magnetic personality 
both, over the Bara- 
tarians of the Pelican 
”@ State these past-mas- 
RA mP<g ters of deception held 
DAN sway for many a pic- 
turesque day. 
Wecrossed the 
Louisiana ferry at New Orleans for 
Harvey’s Canal, where the little steamer 
Hale awaited passengers—votaries, not 
of romance but of goggle-eyed perch, 
sac-a-lait trout, and other members of the 
finny tribe. _Men, and women too, are 
to be seen, carrying baskets, which on 
the way home will be laden with fish, 
crabs, turtles, even blackberries. 

In a few minutes the vessel is gliding 
between forests of cypress, live-oak and 
pecan trees. Commercially, there are 
several lumber scenes to be passed be- 








fore the bayou is reached—piles of the 
manufactured article on the banks and 
huge rafts of logs riding the waters. 
The canal was dug in ancient times by 
slaves; which is of interest to the visit- 
ing traveler. 

To him unfamiliar with Louisiana 
scenery, the trip has the charm of a de- 
lightful novelty. At such picturesque 
nooks in moss-draped forests are land- 
ings made !—where the solitary may fol- 
low the bent of his nature and enjoy a 
scene of sylvan beauty without intru- 
sion; where the domestic man may reign 
King of a palace of greenery in the 
bosom of his family; where congenial 
spirits may find social delight beneath 
spreading branches of healthful oaks. 

Little camps and clubs—some of them 
shanties embowered in flowers—are to 
be seen along the way; and many an in- 
teresting tale may be listened to of hermit 
life—of men, disciples of Thoreau, who 
prefer the solitudes of Nature to the 
artificialities of life. Judging by the 
number of old men one sees, they have 
not chosen unwisely. 

Tethered beneath an over-arching tree 
is perhaps a small boat, whose occupant 
is delightedly watching the exertions of 
some finny creature that has obtained 
possession of the baited hook; while out 
in the water, monarch of a cypress knee, 
another is absorbed in the same pursuit. 
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The flora along the way is not to be 
despised. There are patches of purple 
flag lilies and masses of yellow blooms— 
name unknown to the writer. There are 
flush-pink thistles, which the Acadians 
use for making a salad, and elderberries, 
from the blossoms of which the Creoles 
manufacture a refreshing drink called 
“fleur cero.” Latania (the pretty Creole 
name for palmetto) is abundant in the 
swamp lands. One cannot help but no- 
tice how rapidly the beautiful and ag- 
gressive water hyacinth is making its 
way en masse or alone, bobbing prettily 
on the water. There are bayous in 
Louisiana absolutely covered with this 
plant. 

Back from the bayou deer are to be 
found in season, as well as ducks, snipe, 
opossums, rabbits, raccoons and doves. 
An industry of the people is moss-gath- 
ering, for upholstery purposes; while 
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mink and raccoons are killed for their 
fur. 

A few farms are passed before the 
journey ends at the fine old plantation 
where tradition claims Lafitte and some 
of his followers lived. An Indian built 
mound, fifteen feet in height, is con- 
spicuous not far from the landing. It is 
the burial place of two brothers, sons of 
the last ante-bellum owner of the plan- 
tation. Equally conspicuous are the 
ruins of the old sugar house, which, re- 
calling the past, gives an air of pleasing 
melancholy to the place. The original 
dwelling is thought to have been burnt. 
There are tales of buried treasure and 
of ships that once sailed the sea, which 
reached harbor under the direction of 
Lafitte. The scenic aspect of the place 
makes one instinctively feel that the 
Southern planter of old appreciated to 
the fullest extent the joys of the natural 
world. 


THE GUN. 


(With apologies to Edgar Allen Poe ) 


Hear the sportsman with his gun. 


(High-priced gun!) 


What a lot of holes he punches in the atmosphere for fun. 
How he jerks the lethal trigger from morning until night, 
And you may correctly figure that he’s feeling taller, bigger, 


Every time his aim is right. 
It’s a cinch, cinch, cinch 


That he grows another inch 
When he scratches down a flying bird, or rabbit on the run, 
With his gun, gun, gun, gun, gun, gun, gun; 
With his hundred-dollar automatic gun. 


Hear his little brother’s gun. 
(Cheaper gun!— 





Cost a whole five-dollar William, and of loads it holds but one) 
And the kid knows how to sling it—if a pa’tridge tries to wing it, 
To the ground he’ll quickly bring it, 
With its toes turned to the sun. 
Every time, time, time, 
That his dad gives him a dime 
He'll buy a bunch of “loaded hulls” and to the brush he’ll run 
With his gun, gun, gun, gun, gun, gun, gun— 
With his never-failing single-barrel gun! 


Bald Knob, Ark. ° S. D. Barnes. 



































MY LAST TURKEY HUNT. 





By J. E. SANFORD. 


UCCESSFUL turkey hunting in 
Southwestern Tennessee has long 
since passed into the stage of rem- 

iniscence. The settling up of the coun- 
try—which means the clearing away of 
the necessary forest covers—has almost 
extinguished this wily and noble bird. 
Indeed, in but a few more years he will 
be known to us only through works on 
natural history, save in some remote and 
. almost inaccessible portions of the coun- 
try or on the game preserves of wealthy 
sportsmen. One or more are occasion- 
ally seen here even yet; but they are 
only the last lingering rear-guard of 
numberless flocks that once spread over 
the land. As if reluctant to go, they 
struggle the harder for existence—but 
all in vain. Like the red man and the 
buffalo, for. them to know the white 
man’s civilization is to perish from the 
face of the earth. So kingly the bird; 
so rare the opportunity of his capture; 
so vain the hope of duplicating a suc- 
cessful raid on his favorite haunts, that 
it should cause no wonder if the memory 
of one such success be fondly and vivid- 
ly recalled to mind. Such an instance I 
am about to relate, and though more 


than seven years have since elapsed, it is 
not difficult to recall with perfect clear- 
ness each movement made toward the 
final end that secured for my companion 
and myself four of these much coveted 
birds. The reader may possibly wonder 
why I had a partner on such a critical 
outing, when “one is company,” but 
that is easily explained. Friend P. and 
I were intimates, most especially so in 
the shooting line, and when I mentioned 
to him the circumstances he would not 
be denied the pleasure of being in the 
final round-up. So I admonished him 
to keep quiet and I would do all the 
preliminary work. I had located the 
range of this, the last flock of turkeys in 
this neighborhood, and was using that 
unsportsmanlike but sure method of get- 
ting meat called “baiting,” waiving con- 
scientious qualms with the thought that 
a turkey is a turkey and if I didn’t get 
them that that indefinite quantity called 
“the other fellow” would. Down ina 
picturesque little wooded valley I had 
built a neat blind in a waist-deep gully 
from the boughs of neighboring bushes. 
Within easy range of the blind passed an 
old road at right angles to its front, and 
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I had now only to scatter a trail of corn 
each day that led down this old road and 
allow the turkeys to become used to the 
surroundings, so as to approach the 
blind without a suspicion of the deadly 
foes it might treacherously conceal. This 
blind—a fit symbol of many phases in 
human life—bore an innocent and friend- 
ly looking face, but only for the purpose 
of deceiving the unwary and leading 
them to their desctruction. And Alas! 
how often do the human kind lay their 
guileless looking snares for each other, 
baited with gratuitous though tempting 
morsels that in the end are too often 
paid for dearly. So the days passed by 
and the turkeys came to get their meal 
with more certainty. I went to the place 
at dusk one evening and found them go- 
ing to roost in the saplings growing 
thickly on the nearby hillside. Quietly 
stealing away, I reported to friend P. 
that it was now getting time to play the 
final act. Accordingly, a few mornings 
later found us snugly ensconced in our 
hiding place before old Sol peeped over 
the eastern horizon, with eyes and ears 
alert to catch the slightest sound or 
moveent. But we were doomed to dis- 
appo. ent; for not a turkey came 
near, < _— {ter waiting a considerable 
time, we _ ectedly retraced our steps, 
to await another opportunity. Late the 
following Saturday afternoon we decided 
to make another effort. What a beauti- 
fulevening! The mellow autumnal sun- 
light flooded hill and vale and the ex- 
hilarating effects of the first breath of 
fall made it a delight to be out-of-doors. 
With agreeable anticipations uppermost 
in our thoughts, we slowly made our 
way to the blind, chatting pleasantly the 
while—turkeys being our one topic of 
conversation. Nor were we to be dis- 
appointed this time; for scarcely had we 
settled ourselves comfortably, when my 
companion chanced to look over the 
back way and excitedly whispered to 
me: ‘There they are now!” I glanced 
in the direction indicated, and the sight 
that I beheld was one to gladden one’s 
heart and thrill the nerves with joy: for 
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up on the bushy side of the slope, 
scarcely 100 yds. distant, were our much 
sought turkeys, cautiously picking their 
way around to the trail. We drew our- 
selves down below the level of the shel- 
tering blind, slipped cartridges into our 
guns, applied our eyes to the portholes 
and awaited the coming of our victims. 
Not without some perturbation, how- 
ever; for the consciousness that the mo- 
ment for which we had worked and 
waited so long was at hand—the fruition 
of our hopes and labors, to be realized 
if we performsd our part well xow— 
weighted us with the responsibility at- 
tached to each passing second. But we 
had little time for reflections of this kind. 
The current of events, like-a river ap- 
proaching a cataract, though slowly 
gathered, was moving swiftly now and 
must soon reach the climax, when all 
would be over. With nerves strained to 
the utmost tension, we were each watch- 
ing for the opportune moment to open 
fire. When they struck the old road, 
the turkeys came on the run, greedily 
picking up the morsels that were uncon- 
sciously leading them to their doom. 
Quickly the main body of the flock were 
in front of us, while two went a little 
past and were hurriedly picking up corn 
very close together, where it had been 
placed in a heap. There was no time 
for words or even a glance at my com- 
panion; but by some subtle communica- 
tion of minds I intuitively felt that he 
was going to fire, so I arose to my feet. 
By this time my gun was in line with the 
two turkeys just mentioned, and the 
next instant the reports of our pieces 
sounded as one. Those two instantly 
began beating the tattoo of death, while 
the rest shot upward on swiftly beating 
pinions, as if thrown from a catapult. 
Swinging my gun onto one just to the 
left, that was making frantic efforts to 
put as much distance between himself 
and the earth as possible, I drew the left 
trigger of my hammerless, and a second 
time did our guns speak simultaneously 
and that turkey lay on the ground, flut- 
tering his ebbing life away. But there 
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was one not so close perhaps, which was 
so bewildered by the sudden and un- 
usual turn of affairs that it did not fly, 
but ran off on’ the hillside and stopped 
about 40 yds. away, seemingly to under- 
stand what had happened and collect his 
scattered wits. ‘Give mea shell,” said 
P., and I had only to jerk one from the 
belt at my waist and reach to him. 
Then, quickly snatching another, it was 
inserted into the breech of my Baker in 
a trice. With a slam the barrels were 
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under the very extraordinary circum- 
stances, as I explained to him a few 
minutes later. His failure to get in his 
fire this time lay in the inherent advan- 
tage of the hammerless over the hammer 
type of weapon—not in my superior 
speed of manipulation. So I had just 
that much advantage in time that was 
required to raise a hammer and which 
proved sufficient to strike a deadly blow 
just before he was ready. But P.is a 
royally good fellow and not addicted to 
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EARLY DAYS IN WISCONSIN.—Showing how we camped out when we were boys. 


: Photo by CHAS. 8. ELLISON, Chicago. 





locked as the butt was ascending to my 
shoulder. The explosion that followed 
the next moment was death to the tur- 
key and deafening to my friend—for I 
had fired directly by his head. With an 
exclamation of discomfort, and, I imag- 
ined, a look of mild chagrin, my ‘comrade 
dropped his gun and clapped his hand 
over his ear. The instantaneous aim 
had shown me at the same time that 
there would be no danger to my com- 
rade, save in the concussion, and, though 
that was rather severe, yet I felt justified 


grieving over spilt milk, and his feelings 
of pain and disappointment soon gave 
way to the thought that he might yet 
get another shot. Grabbing up his gun, 
he sprinted over the hill whence the rest 
of the turkeys had gone, in the hope 
that some of them had stopped to com- 
pare notes, But it was all over now. 
The living had made a successful retreat, 
while the dead lay scattered and still in 
death. Gathering the quarry into a 
heap, we sat down, admired their beauti- 
ful plumage and shapely bodies and with 
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joyous excitement congratulated each 
other on our remarkably good fortune 
Ah! what a feast for the morrow! 

After discussing each succeeding inci- 
dent for some minutes, the gathering 
twilight warned us that it was time to be 
on our way homeward. P. went after 
his horse, which had been left at a safe 
distance, and when he was brought up 
we tied two turkeys on each side of the 
saddle and slowly made our way back 
home with such feelings of satisfaction 
and contentment as a king might well 
envy. 


-_ 





IN THE ST. FRANCIS BOTTOMS. 


For the past 3 or 4 years Father and 
I have spent the fall and winter in camp 
on or near the St. Francis River, gener- 
ally not far from Parkins, Ark., a locality 
that was pretty well described by S. D. 
Barnes some years ago in his story of 
“St. Francis, Buck and Multifarious.”’ 
Game is still plentiful here, especially 
turkeys and squirrels; and, though most 
of our time is given to trapping, we al- 
ways have plenty of meat in camp. 
Father is an old deer slayer, who estab- 
lished his reputation in this line before 
the locomotive whistle commenced dis- 
turbing our Arkansas game, and he 
wouldn’t consent to give up hunting, 
even after the loss of an arm many years 
ago. He can still keep up with the best 
of them on a deer drive. I don’t know 
how he does it; but when the dogs have 
been pushing a big buck through brush 
and brake so thick that it would almost 
turn a lizard, after a while the boys will 
hear an earthquake tear loose some- 
where, and they’ll say, “‘That’s old Joe 
Ford, and the stuff’s all off.” Butit has 
been pretty hard for me to get the deer- 
killing habit, although I have lived where 
they were plenty all of my life Turkeys 
are a different proposition—they usually 
come in and give up when they see me 
out with a gun. I could always get 
plenty of shots at deer, but no meat. I 
guess I have broken the charm now, 
and, if Father don’t hit a lively lick, I’m 
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going to beat his record. On Nov. 2 
last we left our home in Wynne, Ark., 
for our regular fall hunt, and before we 
were long in camp I got a chance ata 
fine doe and actually persuaded her to 
stop running. I had always said I could 
carry anything I could kill, and that day 
I felt considerably stronger than ever; 
but to my surprise a half of that doe was 
too. big a load for me. On the same 
hunt Father killed a big buck—an aw- 
fully long shot: just go steps. We also 
got several turkeys, and caught a nice 
lot of coon and mink and a big wild cat. 
My brother and a friend of his were with 
us a part of the time; they killed a few 
turkeys, got lost in the bottoms and had 
the time of their lives getting back to 
camp. Ernest W. Foro. 
Wynne, Ark. 





EARLY DAYS IN WISCONSIN. 





Looking backward 39 years last De- 
cember, found the writer a mere lad, 
living with his parents in a small North- 
ern Wisconsin village. Nearly every 
resident of that section hunted more or 
less and consequently owned one or 
more guns. The writer’s sire was no 
exception— having a muzzle-loading rifle 
manufactured by an old gunsmith named 
Blackman, of Osceola, Tioga Co., Pa., 
during the 50s. It was a “‘set-lock,” 
and how that old piece would “plunk a 
ball home!” I remember seeing it killa 
turkey at 60 rods, and I myself have 
many times cut off partridge heads at 10 
rods. It would invariably place a ball 
“just where you held it.” A little way 
down the street lived George Calkins— 
a boy then about my age and of similar 
tastes. We had often hunted ducks, 
rabbits, etc ; but the day came when we 
were not satisfied with such tame sport, 
and we decided upon a trip back in the 
timber. We were not living in a day of 
convenience, such as the present—when 
a hunting trip means an outfit weighing 
a ton, with breechloaders, cots, tents, 
rubber suits, complete list of cooking 
untensils and a liberal supply of provi- 
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sions. To rig out then meant a blanket, 
hatchet, frying-pan, tin pail for tea, a 
little flour and some bacon. To camp: 
cut some boughs and build a wind-break 
at your head; more boughs were then 
laid down, to be covered with your blan- 
ket, and a fire built at your feet. I have 
slept comfortably in this manner on top 
of three feet of snow when the mercury 
registered 10° below. In the present 
case George and I had little to do in 
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the case and he returns home with the 
report “No deer in the country—all 
killed off by pot-hunters.” As this was 
our first deer hunt, we saw very few 
deer, and I have always thought that 
our eyes were the dullest in that neck o’ 
woods, as there were runways so much 
traveled that the snow was packed as hard 
as an ordinary country road. Wolves 
were also numerous and used to run the 
deer night after night. A well-beaten 














EARLY DAYS IN WISCONSIN.—-AN EASY SHOT. 


Photo by CHAS. 8. ELLISON, Chicago. 





getting ready to start on the trip. A 
half-hour casting bullets was all the 
notice needed, and all we used. We left 
home at daybreak with our outfit on our 
backs and sundown found us camped 35 
miles “‘inland.” We selected a spot a 
few rods from a road used occasionally 
by “tote” teams who supplied the lum- 
ber camps farther up Yellow River in 
Chippewa County. At that time deer 
could be found anywhere, providing the 
hunter were cute enough to not let the 
deer find him first—which is too often 


runway passed about 10 rods north of 
our camp. 

Shortly after dark one evening we sat 
on our blankets by a big snapping fire, 
which blazed up and lighted the woods, 
when the ear-splitting howl of a wolf 
was heard. We gave it little attention. 
We were used to it, having listened to 
the same music every night while camped 
there. As the minutes passed, the wolf 
yells came thicker. We finally wrapped 
our blankets about us and lay down. 
We had barely fallen asleep, when the 
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noise came so close that we feared they 
would run the deer into our camp. Not 
wishing to act as short-stop for a 200- 
pound buck on a 40 foot leap, we got 
up and picked up our guns and waited. 
Those who have camped know that, 
while looking towards a fire, you can 
distinguish a person a long distance, it is 
impossible to see more than a few feet 
looking from a fire. This was our posi- 
tion, and while the noise seemed to be 
almost at arms’ length, we could see 
nothing. Next morning, however, we 
found tracks of both deer and wolves 
not 40 feet from our camp, and, a half- 
mile away, signs of the wolves’ feasting. 
Deer seldom leave a neighborhood in 
which they are found, but circle about. 
Wolves know this. One or more pursue 
a deer, while the others rest until the 
deer circles up to them, when they take 
up the chase. What chance of escape 
has a deer? He is sure to be worn out 
sooner or later. 

We camped here about 15 days, kill- 
ing two deer. Later on in life I killed a 
half-dozen with one-tenth the chance— 
proving that the deer “saw us first” in 
this instance. We found partridges 
plentiful and we could easily kill one or 
more within 100 feet of our fire when- 
ever wanted for a lunch, and partridge 
fried in bacon grease is not such meat 
as was referred to by the writer of the 
Stockyards “Jungle.”” We could sit at 
our camp and watch them go to roost, 
not like the chickens, in tree tops, but 
they fly down from the trees, and, with 
wings closed, plunge head-first into the 
deep snow, entirely covering themselves 
with two or three feet of it. At times it 
turns cold at night; a strong crust 
covers the snow, imprisoning these birds 
and they die by hundreds. 

Chicago, Ills. Cuas. S, Exuison. 





THE SEA OTTER. 


Perhaps the most valuable fur in the 
world is that of the sea otter, formerly 
sO numerous on the shores of the Pacific 
Ocean in Northern Asia and North 
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America, but now in great danger of ¢x- 
termination unless thoroughly protected. 
Between the years 1772 and 1774 about 
10,000 skins of the sea otter were taken 
in the Aleutian Islands alone, and the 
fur was in such great demand that at the 
end of the 18th century about 120,000 
skins were taken annually. 

The result of such destruction could 
not be doubted. The number of animals 
killed soon fell to 15,000 and has kept 
on decreasing each year to such an ex- 
tent that in 1867 (when Alaska came 
into possession of the United States) it 
was but 700. In 1901 it was 406; while 
in 1903 Lampkin & Co. of London, 
Eng., the world’s greatest fursiers, sold 
463, but they had none in January 1904 
and none in October. The whole catch 
of 1904 did not not exceed 75; in 1905 
48 are reported; and, so far as the 
writer is able to learn, 11 have been 
taken in 1906. 

Their habits being so peculiar, it is a 
question whether they can be efficiently 
protected. They are remarkably timid 
and have a great range of scent. Their 
only protection is their speed. 

The churning of the water by the pro- 
peller of a passing steamer will drive 
them miles and miles away and they will 
not frequent the spot from whence they 
have been driven for years, if ever. 

The only restrictions at present im- 
posed on the hunter is the prohibition 
of steam, or any mechanical mode of 
propulsion, for the vessels used, and in 
the employment of; none other than 
native inhabitants who live adjacent to 
the hunting grounds or waters. Nor is 
the hunter permitted to transport natives 
from one locality to hunt in another. 

The capture of the sea otter is very 
difficult and almost beyond the possibili- 
ties of the white man. In fact many 
after a sojourn of years in the habitat of 
the creature have never seen one, and 
few if any have ever seen them in num- 
bers. It is only on the brightest days 
and in the smoothest waters that the sea 
otter disports on the surface. It is then 
sometimes seen on a bed of kelp, lying 
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in seeming unconsciousness of every- 
thing about it. Sometimes the mother 
otter will be seen lying upon her back 
with her little one hugged closely to her 
bosom with almost human affection. 
The method usually employed by the 
hunter in the capture of the sea otter is 
to leave his vessel in the offing and 
launch the bidarkies (skin boats) each 
having two natives—one to paddle and 
one to do the shooting. These row to 
windward of the vessel, as their prey 
must be approached from leeward on 
account of his keen scent, shot at a dis- 
tance of a few yards, and be immediately 
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Some of our readers who are troubled 
with rats might be thinking of employ- 
ing a mongoose, so we quote Mr. Jam- 
rach’s opinion of the animal, as given to 
a representative of the London Daily News 
to prevent future surprises: ‘‘ There is 
no better rat-catcher in the world. That’s 
his natural avocation. He was born to 
catch rats in the jungle. My mongoose 
I kept in a cage—a nice little chap. As 
a pet he was all that could be desired, 
but one day I put him in my stables, 
thinking he would catch the rats. He 
did. He caught 45 the first night; the 
second night he caught my valuable 














EARLY DAYS IN WISCONSIN.—Where the Runway Crossed Yellow River. 


Photo by CHAS. 8. ELLISON, Chicago. 





picked up; hence it is that often the 
bidarkies are miles to the windward of 
the vessel and when freighted with one 
or possibly two otters, together with the 
natives, the return trip, in case a swell 
arises, is extremely hazardous. I have 
seen sea otter skins sell for $350 each 
on the Aleutian Islands, and $500 is not 
an unusual price; while exceptionally 
good skins in the markets of Europe 
bring two, three or even five times the 
last-named price. 


Urbana, Ills. Witutam A. Davis. 
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For six new subscriptions we will 
send you a handsome steel fishing rod. 





Indian pheasant and another equally rare 
bird. He also caught all the canaries in 
the shop window, enough parrots to 
stock the parrot-house in the Zoological 
Gardens, and a macaw that I had never 
been able to catch in my life. I use 
traps now. The mongoose is all right 
asa pet. Keep him and fondle him and 
—lock him up. Once he gets the lust 
of blood on him, all the diabolical, fero- 
cious bloodthirstiness that lies latent 
comes out and the trouble begins. No; 
I don’t think the mongoose will ever 
shine in this country as a rat-catcher. 
Traps are slower, but they are ever so 
much cheaper.” 





of mind.”—WASHINGTON IRVING. 





“ There is certainly something in angling that tends to produce a otis Wf. spirit and a pure serenity 








'e4 HINOOK salmon are in the 

North Umpqua,” were the fasci- 

| nating words passed by knights 

of the rod and reel one April morning. 

The fact that salmon were journeying 

to the spawning shoals caused alert 

sportsmen to look most anxiously over 

their carefully ‘kept tackles, for “Chi- 

nook fishing was at hand”; and no one 

with good, red fishing blood in his veins 

will miss an opportunity to fish for this, 

the gamest of all the salmon tribe. Even 

the indolent anglers are interested too— 

dragging their neglected rods and lines 

out of dingy garrets or dusty wood- 

sheds, preparatory to the expected con- 
test. 

On the Pacific Coast, salmon fishing 
as a rule is inexpensive. Still, one may 
use the most expensive outfit. I have 
been frequently amused, when fishing 
for salmon, by the unique performances 
of boys and girls—hardly 12 years of 
age—in their successful management of 
salmon ranging in weight from Io to 
75 pounds, while burden-equipped 
anglers sat in mute, humiliated silence, 
¥ observing the manceuvres of youngsters 
in handling specimens of this truly won- 
derful fish. It is small wonder that so 
many children acquire, early in life, the 
habit of landing such large fish; for 
along Oregon’s many famous salmon 





WHEN THE ROYAL CHINOOKS RUN. 


By J. E. SAWYERS. 


rivers families are regularly furnished 
with fresh fish by these youyg anglers. 

Some of the happiest moments of my 
life have been passed in watching a pair 
of youngsters landing their catch. Usu- 
ally the young fishermen are equipped 
with a hand line and trolling spoon— 
without the luxury of a leader. Two oc- 
cupy a boat—one handling the oars 
while the other manages the line. Thus 
prepared, they will troll with 150 ft. of 
line out, reserving about 100 ft. to play 
the salmon with when a strike comes. 

But the real joy of salmon fishing 
thrills one most where the streams are 
shallow and swift; for in such places 
none but the best rods and lines can be 
trusted and the angler’s skill is tested 
to the utmost. When the lusty Chinooks 
are lying under the shelter of protecting — 
rocks, one’s skill in handling a line 
either loses or wins for him. The Chi- 
nook is endowed with a cunning, trout- 
like caution, and he exhibits it, when 
in fresh water, in his own marvelous 
way. Success in fishing for him de- 
pends largely on getting the spinning 
spoon near enough to attract his atten- 
tion before he is frightened; for when 
his suspicions are aroused he will drift 
leisurely away, eyeing the intruder like 
some big trout. 

Winchester, on the North Umpqua 
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River, has justly won fame as a locality 
for salmon fishermen. There rich and 
poor alike divide honors without social 
restraint and there the ideal is attained 
in fishing for these royal fish. Just above 
the main pool a dam obstructs the river, 
and the deep, sullen roar of the great 
volume of water pouring over it is awe- 
inspiring. Below the dam the river is 
wide and full of tortuous channels, where 
salmon hide, trout like, under the shelv- 
ing rocks. Thence the swirling, boiling 
water rushes madly on toward the sea, 
interrupted by small rapids. Here and 
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on the jetties and rocks, casting into the 
stream so that the current will carry 
their lures into the eddies where “the 
big ones are sure to bite.” 

My boatman is an expert, and the way 
he handles our boat affords me a deal of 
satisfaction. Turning the boat’s nose 
into the swift current, he holds her 
there—gradually zig-zagging across, 
while I let out 100 ft. of line, which is 
quickly pulled taut by the rushing 
stream, and I can feel the rhythmic pul- 
sations of the swirling spoon. Here 
and there a Chinook rises gracefully 














‘*Just above the main pool a dam obstructs the river.’’ 
Photo by JOE HARVEY. 





there are rocks with willows growing 
on them, and westward, beyond the 
bend in the river, a high, rugged moun- 
tain looms up, enriched by its robe of 
evergreen, its base being fringed with 
white oak—all of which attracts our at- 
tention while we wait expectantly for a 
strike. Out along the inshore waters 
many boats carry zealous fishermen. It 
is a mixed crowd, consisting of boys and 
girls, the middle-aged and grey-haired 
veterans—all determined to land a sal- 
mon; but there are no social restrictions, 
and the boys with their cotton lines stand 


above the water—churning it into foam 
as his silvery body disappears, while the 
little boat bravely faces the choppy rap- 
ids. Occasionally a great salmon will 
dart from his hiding place, leaving be- 
hind him a long, foamy wake. Salmon 
are in evidence all around us. Every 
moment they can be seen leaping and 
falling back—thrashing the water with 
their broad tails. But this playfulness 
of the big fish always indicates a bad 
time for fishing—the fact that most of 
the fishermen have discarded their sal- 
mon rigs and are now fishing for trout 
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proving that salmon are not in biting 
humor. Still, my boatman continues to 
toil manfully in his endeavor to make 
my day’s fishing a success, and there is 
something strangely fascinating in our 
weird surroundings—the dull roar of the 
endless volume of water tumbling over 
the big dam and the.maddened swish of 
the turbulent rapids below us. 

A dream? No! we feel the boat give. 
Instantly my rod bends till its tip almost 
touches the water and a screeching reel 











Salmon in Spawning Season—showing emaciated 
condition. 


Pnoto by JOE HARVEY. 





tells of a line running out too fast for 
safety. The pressure of my thumb fails 
to stop the mad rush; but my experi- 
enced boatman follows the frenzied 
salmon, giving me an opportunity to reel 
in some line, and finally I succeed in 
checking the fish. There is no sulking, 
for the victim’s fighting blood is at fever 
heat, and he tosses his metallic-colored 
head like a terrified zebra in his vain ef- 
forts to free himself. Oftentimes he 
rises to the surface and leaps wildly, as 
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if in sportive play—showing his clear 
silver sides and the darker markings 
along his back. Then he runs here and 
there, seeming to seek some deep pool 
where he might find shelter under a 
ledge, as was his custom when free. But 
his wild, hard fight in the swift water 
has impaired his strength, and by the 
time we have reached the deep pool, 
where we expected the real tug of war to 
come, his wavering form is ready for 
the gaff. 

Just below where we landed the big 
fish a deep eddy stretches away to the 
very brink of the white rapids in the 
bend of the river. My boatman assures 
me that we are sure of a strike in this 
inviting place—adding that “‘ there would 
be no danger of a fool salmon running 
dlown-stream, in case we hooked one, as 
the deep water affords a battle ground 
more to his liking.” So we settle down 
to a waiting game and watch the line 
feeling its way gently down-stream, until 
150 ft. measured the distance between 
reel and lure; but no salmon responds. 
We drift leisurely along, allowing the 
spoon to work into the deep, blue water, 
where the salmon are constantly jump- 
ing. 

Then hours of waiting—hours of in- 
expressible joy; for the song of the 
mountain brook, as it races toward the 
river, comes softly to our ears. Moun- 
tains rise abruptly, covered with stately 
firs, whose tops are swaying before the 
April wind, while great white clouds 
creep across the blue dome above. All 
the world is aflame with new life, and 
the sweet music of birds can be heard in 
strange contrast to the soft murmur of 
insects—reminding us that there are 
‘* Tongues in trees; books in the running 

brooks; 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.’’ 


But more inviting than these har- 
monies of Nature is the call of the long, 
white rapids just below us—their inces- 
sant roar summoning the faithful to the 
big pool just above its first long slope, 
where the salmon are wont to rest after 
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their long pilgrimage over the sharp 
rocks that beset the many treacherous 
channels. As the boatman manceuvres our 
light craft in and out among jagged 
rocks and whirlpools, I watch the long 
rapids and see the wild play of the mad- 
dened stream as its waves rise and break 
like the white caps of old ocean. We 
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reel. “See!” shouts the boatman; and 
a large silvery body—resembling a huge 
dart—shoots out of the water, falling 
back and churning the clear water into 
seething foam as he fights the deep-set 
hooks a moment before going down. 
Two hundred and fifty feet of line are 
now out and not enough left to play the 














Photo by JOE HARV&Y. 





A VETERAN SALMON FISHER. 





soon reach the long pool, where the tiny 
line feels its way down the meanderings 
of that irregular current, all dominated 
by the wild song of the furious river, 
feeling its way toward the distant sea— 
the home of the salmon. 

Then comes a lightning-like strike and 
the Zee! Zee-ze-z-z-z! of an overtaxed 


victim. “Shall we run the rapid?” I 
ask the boatman. “Yes,” he eagerly 
replies, and the race is on. But-the sal- 
mon does not go over the rapids as we 
expected; he remains in the eddy. This 
first rush checked, the fish is led up very 
near to the boat; then he sulks and goes 
to the bottom, where he tumbles and 
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twists, trying to free himself—but the 
constant throbbing of the line tells 
how desperately he is fighting for his 
liberty. And there he remained, refus- 
ing to be forced from his place of van- 
tage. I try to lift him, but my hard 
tugging seems to make him more per- 
sistent. I try the jerking act, which 
makes him stir a little, but he soon set- 
tles back to his old bulldog way of set- 
ting his teeth and staying. Then the 
line suddenly slackens. I wind it in 
as fast as an Expert reel will do the 
trick but it seems hard to take up the 
slack. Then, with a rush, the dark back 
appears—plowing upward like a_ tor- 
pedo on its mission. A moment later 
the huge, symmetrical body shoots into 
the air—his silver sides flashing like pol- 
ished metal as he drops back into his 
element; then he glides away as smooth- 
ly as a bullet in its flight, taking out 100 
feet of line as he goes. But he soon dis- 
covers that these mad rushes cannot save 
him, so down he goes again to sulk in 
his usual way. 

The ceaseless call of the roaring rap- 
ids just below us seemed to draw us 
nearer and nearer, and before we real- 
ized where we were we were on their 
very brink. A moment later the fish 
darts into the air, shaking his head sav- 
agely as he falls back. He seems to 
have gained new courage—fighting as 
becomes a fish of his strength and en- 
durance. The boatman now heads the 
boat into the raging waters and as we 
are carried swiftly onward the spray 
dashes over us with each reckless plunge 
of the boat, but the throbbing line tells 
how hard the Chinook is fighting for his 
release. Our boat rushes on amid the 
roar of the waves, as though it were a 
frenzied beast pursuing that taut line. 
The wasted power of those rapids im- 
presses us with the magnitude of man’s 
opportunities and the bewitching play of 
the lashing waters, breaking over sub- 
merged rocks, makes it all seem like a 
fairy dream of childhood. 

Just as we reach a big eddy near the 
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foot of the rapids, I see the dark silver 
form rise gracefully; then he goes 
straight for the deep hole, moving as 
swiftly as an arrow in its course, but the 
pressure on the break soon stops him. 
There, in the deep blue water, he darts 
hither and yon in his efforts to free him- 
self of the sharp barbs that hold his life 
to that small thin line. Desperately he 
tries to avoid the inevitable end, and 
willingly would he have torn the hooks 
loose, had he known how. But the 
clear fresh water—that which he had so 
longed for while he lived in the salt sea 
—has exhausted him and claimed his life. 


ip 


FISHING WITH “THE KID.” 








“Pa, please come out of your bed! 
The coffee is done, the ham and eggs 
fried and the table set, and I have been 
awake and out for over an hour.” It 
was Lorenze’s 12th birthday, and I had 
promised him a fishing trip down to the 
Illinois Central Railway’s reservoirs, 
which are respectively one and two miles 
from our home. I was soon in my wad- 
ing pants and assisting the Kid to dis- 
pose of the breakfast he had cooked, and 
we were shortly “hiking” down the 
track—Lorenze having provided in ad- 
vance a plentiful supply of bait: frogs 
and minnows for bass and worms for the 
bluegills, yellow perch, bullheads and 
other small fish. 

The first reservoir ranges in depth 
from a few inches to fully 20 ft. It has 
not been cleaned out for a number of 
years and consequently contains water 
weeds and moss, which is a great an- 
noyance in fishing. The boy was soon 
trying for perch with his newly bought 
tackle, while I rigged my old and trusty 
54-ft. steel rod, baiting with a frog of 
just the right size, attached to a tan- 
dem. I made probably a dozen casts 
before getting a response; then there 
was a sudden yank on the line that 
landed me in 4 ft. of water. Its coming 
was wholly unexpected, and before I 
could check the rush there was some- 
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thing like 60 ft. of silk spinning out 
through the moss. I tried to play the 
fish into more open water, when he 
changed his tactics and ran toward the 
shore. Reeling in the line with its bur- 
den of moss was an almost impossible 
task, and practically my only chance 
was to do a little running myself and 
lead him out. We were on solid land 
at last—the fish and the Old Man both 
pretty well played out—and the boy 
weighed the bass and announced: “A 
good 4% pounds, Pa.” 

Perch fishing was “no good” after 
that, and the Kid begged so hard that I 
let him try his fortune with my rather 
costly outfit. You may be sure that he 
got the line badly tangled at the first at- 
tempt to cast, with the frog in the water 
kicking to get loose; and, just as Lor- 
enze gets the loops and knots straight, a 
fool of a bass takes the frog, tandem and 
all, and away he goes. The full 80 yds. 
of line had run off the reel almost in- 
stantly, and the Kid was in the water up 
to his neck, shouting, “ Pa! Pa! come 
and help me!” The big fellow fought 
hard, but after 5 or 6 minutes we had 
him on scales and found that he weighed 
6% pounds. Of course the Kid was de- 
lighted and of course he had to try his 
luck again. After several casts he got 
another strike, strong enough to take the 
$18 outfit, out of his hands and into 
water so deep that all our fishing for it 
with a garden rake was of no avail. Rod 
and reel are gone past recovery, but the 
Kid had had his birthday celebration, all 
right, and will be likely to remember it 
for many years to come. 

Monee, Ills. Louis F. LuEnRs. 
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The commercial fisheries of Alaska in 
1905, by Jno. N. Cobb, Assistant Agent 
at the Salmon Fisheries of Alaska, is a 
very interesting and instructive pam- 
phlet issued by the Government Printing 
Office at Washington. Besides the his- 
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tory and statistics of the different kinds 
of fishing in that country, this publica- 
tion gives many interesting accounts of 
the manner of taking the different kinds 
of fish; their habits, location and other 
data, as well as much valuable informa- 
tion respecting aquatic fur-bearing ani- 
mals and the modes of hunting and cap- 
turing the same. On page 34 of this 
pamphlet we find this reference to the 
walrus: “ This enormous mammal, which 
is not found south of the Bering Sea 
shore of the Aleutian chain, was at one 
time very numerous north of there, and 
the hunting of it and the seal formed the 
principal occupation of the Eskimos dur- 
ing summer. It goes north as the ice 
breaks up in spring and returns again in 
the fall, stopping but a short time at any 
spot, and keeping close.to the ice pack 
all this time. When in the water it is 
hunted by the Eskimos in kyacks, with 
ivory pointed spear and sealskin line and 
floats. When the animal is exhausted by 
its efforts to escape the hunters draw 
near and give the death stroke with a 
lance. The white hunters 
rarely make use of anything but the two 
long, curved tusks with which the ani- 
mal is equipped and which average about 
5 pounds to the pair. If time permits, 
however, the flesh is boiled and the oil 
saved. To many of the Eskimos, espe- 
cially on the Arctic shore, the walrus is 
almost a necessity of life, and the devas- 
tation wrought among the herds by the 
whalers has been and is yet, the cause of 
fearful suffering and death to many of 
the natives. The flesh is food for men 
and dogs; the oil also is used for food 
and for lighting and heating the houses; 
the skin, when tanned and oiled, makes 
a durable cover for the large skin boats ; 
the intestines make waterproof clothing, 
window covers and floats; the tusks are 
used for lance or spear points or are 
carved into a great variety of useful and 
ornamental objects, and the bones are 
used to make heads for spears and for 
other purposes.” 
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The dog is the only animal that is capable of disinterested affection, He is the only one that regards 





the human being as his yp and fell 
natural desire to be useful to him. 


him as his friend; the only one that seems to possess a 








THE CARE OF DOGS. 


By C. B. WHITFORD. 


FIER the medicine doctor has ac- 
cumulated an abundance of grey 
hairs, he forgets a great deal he 

thought he knew when he first started 
out with his saddle-bags to kill microbes, 
bacteria and people who were foolish 
enough to fill themselves with his “dope.” 
The old doctor has reflective moments, 
and at such times he resolves to cut out 
much of the stuff he once loved to pour 
into his patient. 

When a young enthusiast starts a dog 
kennel, among the first things he buys 
is a medicine book and a full line of raw 
material, out of which he will make con- 
coctions to cure all the ills of dog flesh. 
He is certain he will have sick’dogs in 
his kennel, and he is equally certain that 
he will get rid of disease with small 
effort. It is all so plain to him that fail- 
ure is not to be thought of. The book 
describes the particular ailment, and then 
it shows just what certain concoctions 
will do. When complications set in, the 
book shows how to meet them and beat 
them. 

After the young man has buried the 
dog, he wonders in what particular he 


had erred—for error, either in making 
or giving the medicine, there surely 
must have been, else the dog would not 
have died. 

The young man watches for another 
victim. He almost hopes a number of 
his dogs will fall ill, so that he may 
show the fool disease what a mistake it 
has made in coming to his kennel. He 
does not have to wait long for another 
chance to exercise his skill, and it is not 
a great while later before there is another 
funeral at the kennel. 

In the course of time the young man 
gets his graveyard pretty well filled. 
Then he learns his first important lesson 
on the care of dogs. He learns that the 
mere giving of medicine to a sick dog, 
is not what it appears to be. He learns, 
if he take pains to look about, that there 
are more dogs killed than cured by 
medicines. Medicine is all right for 
dogs, when it is properly used. But 
medicine of itself is not of as much value 
as it appears to be to this young euthusi- 
ast. Sick dogs need medicine, and there 
are any quantity of preparations on the 
market, put up by qualified people. 




















OUR FRIEND THE DOG. 


These are useful and necessary. But 
sick dogs need something else besides 
medicine. They need care. When they 
get this, medicine will help bring about 
a cure; but care is all important. Dry, 
clean beds, elevated above the floor; 
clean kennels; fresh air without drafts ; 
exercise in clean fields; nursing—these 
are the things that are.worth more than 
medicine to a sick dog. 

It is almost useless to give a dog a lot 
of medicine and then confine him in a 
damp, cold, unclean kennel. Dogs so 
confined often have their disease aggra- 
vated by the use of powerful medicines, 
given by an inexperienced hand. 

People who keep a kennel of dogs 
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knowledge of foods and feeding and 
general kennel care. 

Some of the most simple kinds of food 
have a tendency to keep dogs in good 
health—particularly dogs which are a 
part of a large kennel. Buttermilk is 
one of the best of foods. Dogs which 
are permitted to drink plenty of butter- 
milk or sour milk usually have good 
stomachs, with which to handle easily 
more substantial food. Molasses—sel- 
dom used in the kennel—has a good 
effect on the blood and skin. Dogs like 
it and will take it in their food or in but- 
termilk. It is fattening as well. Where 
the food is either boiled or baked, the 
molasses may be put into it. Learnéd 








A PROMISING FAMILY. 





usually have a very sad experience with 
sick dogs until they learn that medicines 
alone are not likely to cure their dogs. 
They learn, in time, to be more chary 
with medicine and to pay more attention 
to the little things they had been in the 
habit of overlooking. Warm, dry, clean, 
high sleeping apartments is the kind of 
doctoring to which they now give more 
thought. With these things as a begin- 
ning, the little medicine they give has a 
good effect. . 

Still further, the person who keeps a 
large kennel learns from experience that 
it is better to anticipate many of the ills 
of dog flesh and so manage that the dog 
will not have them. This means a 


doctors are not disposed to attribute 
much virtue to molasses, but those who 
will use it freely in their kennels will see 
its good effect on their dogs. 

Another good thing to have about the 
kennel is crude cod-liver oil. A little 
of this poured over the food occasionally 
has a splendid effect. It is also well to 
give the dog a good external application 
of cod-liver oil occasionally. It is good 
for the skin and coat. It is well to put 
it on the dog at night, and then ruba 
little of it off the next morning. 

Some of the best kennel men in the 
country never wash their dogs. It 
sounds very well to talk about keeping 
dogs clean by the liberal use of soap and 
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water. 
coat and skin unfavorably. Besides, 
there is always more or less danger of 
colds from baths. Oil will cleanse the 
coat and skin. A good rubbing with a 
coarse towel, after the oil has been ap- 
plied, is necessary. 

Most people who keep a number of 
dogs make the mistake of keeping them 
in too small an enclosure or too small a 
kennel house. There is nothing a dog 
needs much more than room. Not only 
should the kennels be roomy, but the 
yards should be large, and, what is im- 
portant, there should be an extra yard, 
so that the yards much used may be 
vacant for a few days, every now and 


SPORTS 
Both soap and water affect the 


again. ; 

Dogs of all kinds need a great deal of 
exercise. And there is no place so good 
for this purpose as clean, dry grass fields. 
Where it is desirable to keep the coat 
bright, the exercise in the fields should 
be given early in the morning or late in 
the afternoon—at any time, in fact, when 
the sun is not beaming down fiercely on 
the dog’s coat. 

Well cooked cereal food, with a little 
beef or mutton broth poured over it, is 
the most desirable for a steady diet. 
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PHILADELPHIA SETTER SHOW. 








We are to have an unusual number 
of dog shows this year during the month 
of April, the most interesting of which 
will be the Setter Show at Philadelphia, 
given under the auspices of the English 
Setter Club. 

When bench shows were first held in 
this country it was the sportsmen who 
supported them. All the early shows 
were conceived and carried out by sports- 
men. It was the sportsmen’s associa- 
tions and clubs, in fact, that gave these 
early shows. Setters, pointers, spaniels 
and hounds were the great attractions. 
Alas for the sportsman’s dog! he cuts a 
rather sorry figure on the bench today. 
While there are more good setters in the 
country than there were 20 or 30 years 
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ago, there are less good setters shown. 
The terriers and bulldogs and toys are 
the attractions at shows today. 

It is well, therefore, and highly gratify- 
ing to sportsmen to know that the setter 
has enough friends who believe in his 
show qualities to venture giving an ex- 
clusive setter show. 

Whatever small errors this new and 
ambitious club shall make, we not must 
look at them with a too critical eye. We 
should rather bear in mind that the club 
is trying to do something for the setter. 
The idea of judging by the score card is 
likely to bring the club trouble. How- 
ever, it is out of our follies that we gather 
much wisdom. Judges attempted to 
score dogs at shows some twenty-five 
years ago, with the result that they were 
bound by the rule to sometimes figure 
the best dogs out and the poor dogs in. 
Still, with all its faults, the score plan 
has its merits. If the English Setter 
Club can bring forward a few virtues of 
the plan, the experiment will not have 
been tried in vain. The judge’s card will 
give us something more to think about 
than his mere declaration of awards. 
But the card is likely to prove a severe 
club, with which beaten owners may 
beat the poor judge. 

The new setter club deserves well at 
the hands of all lovers of the setter. 


NEW SETTER NEEDED. 








The creation of a new breed of setters 
for cover shooting is the theme of C. B. 
Whitford in a recent chapter on the set- 
ter in Field and Fancy. According to 
the writer, the fast field-trial dog of the 
present day is unfit for shooting in New 
England and other rough countries, his 
racing instincts being so pronounced that 
he will not be disposed to work kindly 
at the rough country shooting dog pace. 

Before the importation of the Laverack 
and Llewellin setters to this country, we 
had several native strains of setters which 
had been bred for years to ruffed grouse 
and woodcock shooting. They were 














OUR FRIEND THE DOG. 


well made setters, but had the disposi- 
tion to go at a steady, moderate pace. 
They were admirably suited by their 
breeding to the work for which they 
were bred. The Webster setter—bred 
for nearly a half-century by Ethan Allen 
in Connecticut—was a capital cover dog. 
So was the old Gildersleeve setter—bred 
in New Jersey, Philadelphia and New 
York. But all these dogs have passed 
away, and now we have nothing for 
cover shooting but our racing field-trial 
setters and pointers. 
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setters that he does not want, and who 
can wonder at it! He has been a con- 
spicuous setter breeder for about 35 
years and we will venture to say that if 
he shall live yet another score of years, 
as we hope he may, he will still be try- 
ing to breed something better than Count 
Wind ’Em which he produced more than 
a quarter of a century ago. 


in 





As an example of clever handling, we 
commend the illustration showing Mr. 

















‘Steady, boy! steady!’’ Showing Larry of Culbertson on Point. 





There is indeed a good chance for 
some breeder to show his skill by creat- 
ing such a breed of setters as is needed 
for rough country shooting. 





R. L. Purcet-LLEwELLIN writes that 
he has 3 litters of puppies at the present 
time in his kennel. This is rather an un- 
usual number for this breeder to have, as 
he dropped the breeding notion several 
years ago and only bred enough for his 
own use. Although past the allotted 
three-score years and ten, Mr. Llewellin 
cannot resist the temptation to breed 


Lorenzen with the Irish setter Larry of 
Culbertson on point—the photograph 
having been taken at the second trial of 
Larry in the field. This dog was 2% 
years old before he was ever tried on 
birds, yet he went at it like a veteran. 
In two days Mr. Lorenzen not only had 
him pointing staunchly but also retriev- 
ing dead birds to command and with one 
season’s hunting Larry will undoubted- 
ly make a hunting dog that any sports- 
man would be proud of. He is the joint 
property of C. P. Hubbard and R. Lo- 
renzen of Atlantic, Iowa. 
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THE ONTARIO TIMBER WOLF HUNT. 





The writer has often joined in the wolf 
hunt on our Western plains, on horseback, 
where the coyote is finished by the hounds; 
but wolf hunting with a rifle, in thick 
timber with deep snow, is a novelty and one 
that has proven to be the very keenest kind 
of sport, as, of all the denizens of our for- 
ests, the wolf is the most difficult to shoot. 

On the occasion of the recent Canadian 
Timber Wolf Hunt only three wolves ‘were 
bagged after much hard work and the hard- 
est kind of hunting; but, nevertheless, every 
man of us returned from the wilds with the 
strongest possible zest for more of it. 

We started from Desbarats, Ont., on Feb- 
ruary 9 last, the employés of the local store 
and all the school children turning out to 
give us a good send-off. Our party consisted 
of Chas. Wake, of New York; J. A. Cruik- 
shank, of New York; Lt. G. H. Payne, U. S. 
A.; C. H. Chapman, Game Warden of the 
State of Michigan; Geo. V. Fisher, Glou- 
cester, Mass.; Messrs. Tremblay and Lafer- 
riére, of La Presse, and Capt. Landriault, of 
La Patrie; Lt. Carbabon, of the Tenth In- 
fantry, Auxonne, France; Forbes Sutherland, 
Robt. McCreary, the undersigned, and others. 
Our guides were Chas. Deutschman, Thos. Bar- 
rett, Harry Spurraway, Cariboo Jack McLeod, 
Donald Bell and several local guides who 
were engaged when we hunted in their vi- 
cinity. Every man in the party was a fairly 
good shot. Carbabon was the best pistol 
shot. We had two old wolf hunters with us, 
and every man, save the French officer, was 
more or less accustomed to winter camping 
conditions. The lieutenant is a very powerful 
man and had extra weight to carry, but all 
through he was a splendid example of the 
mastery of mind over matter, and, in spite 
of many tumbles at the start, while snowshoe- 
ing, he staid with the boys to the finish and 
made a personal friend of every man in the 
party. His English vocabulary was small so 
far as expressions went, but his understand- 
ing was large and his expressions grew 
plainer and more frequent as the days went 
by. So popular was he with the boys that 
they insisted on making him one of the Vice- 
Presidents of the Wolf Hunters’ Club of Ameri- 
ca, which was formed in the forest. 

The start from Desbarats was made in 
sleighs. Our heavy Mackinaw coats were 
made on the Hudson Bay pattern but of bet- 
ter material, keeping us abundantly warm. 
The roads were heavy and our dinner the 
first day consisted of soda biscuits and sar- 
dines, which we purchased at the little coun- 
try store; so that when 5 o’clock came a 
ravenous appetite began to make itself mani- 
fest. At the very last settler’s house we were 
fortunate enough to secure a batch of home- 
made pies that had just come out of the stove. 
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Our tents and outfits were 2 hours be- 
hind. We drove from the last settler’s to the 
shore of Bass Lake. Using our snowshoes as 
shovels we cleaned away the snow and made 
room for three tents in T-shape—namely, 
two at right angles to the third. We cut 
poles, crotches and tent pegs and had every- 
thing shipshape by 7 o'clock. We made 
torches of birch bark and began to feel anx- 
ious as to whether the food would arrive. 
Just at this time dark forms were seen in 
the distance and they proved to be the rest 
of the party. 

On Sunday morning we found that we had 
three guides who had skill as cooks, and 
the breakfast of cornmeal mush, bacon and 
beans, with pineapple hunks from Singa- 
pore, was better than anything else we had 
ever tried in camp. The therapeutic value 
of pineapple is in no place so effective as it 
is in camp. It is easily transported and is 
not injured by frost—in fact, it is improved 
by freezing. The Hovis bread will keep fresh 
for a fortnight. It is put up in small loaves 
ahd is admirable for a quick luncheon on a 
long trip. Another feature that it is advisa- 
ble to have when one uses toboggans is tris- 
cuit and shredded wheat. Their use is in pre- 
paring a hurried luncheon. They are made 
into a soup with a little spice added and 
something to enrich it, or eaten hot and damp 
with sugar or syrup. The whole time taken 
to cook it in boiling water is 5 minutes. 

We spent the first morning in looking for 
wolves. We found large yards of deer and 
moose, but the mining prospectors had driven 
away the body of wolves, so that we decided 
to strike camp and move further north. 
With sticks we killed a magnificent fisher. 
Cariboo Jack trapped him and he had to 
be killed to put him out of his misery. He 
is the pluckiest animal of his kind in ‘the 
woods and showed plenty of fight, even when 
caught in a trap. We had always heard that 
fisher: was not good to eat, but we realized 
that he had been feeding on rabbits, and, 
after skinning him, we put him into the pot 
and found him to be very good indeed. He ' 
would have been better for food had he been 
left hanging for a few days; as it was, he 
was tender enough. 

We had a very large log fire outside of 
the tents and a square, open-front steel tent 
stove inside with a large stove pipe, which 
gave the greatest possible amount of ventila- 
tion. It was a decided success. The open 
fire, when the temperature is 35 degrees 
below zero, is enough to eat by, but to sit 
about quietly in the open tent it is not quite 
sufficient. With this stove in our 12x14 tent 
the conditions tending to perfect sociable 
conditions were all right. Although close to 
straggling settlers on the south, to the north 
was the boundless white silence, relieved only 
by precipitous crags and the pine and other 

















MISCELLANEOUS. 


trees stretching to the shores of James Bay. 
The Hon. Hempstead Washburne said of 
these lakes last year that few lakes in Switz- 
erland equal them in beauty. The American 
contingent and the French lieutenant could 
not find expressions for their admiration of 
the scene. These are fine bass-fishing lakes 
and near them are red-trout streams. Some 
of the men admitted that they had dined a 
little too much and too often just before 
leaving and that the liquid portion of the 
ménu had been too frequently indulged. in; 
but two days in the woods, on snowshoes, 
enabled them to throw off the bad effects of 
the delicious poison they had been taking. 
About the third day every man was fit for 
the real hard tramping before us. That first 
day, the twelve miles of climbing over moun- 
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adjectives enough to express his appreciation 
of his enjoyment of everything, and the phras- 
ing power of French is unlimited as compared 
with English. 

Feeling the need of a rest, we stopped on 
a small lake to test our guns and were de- 
lighted to find that we had among us 7 or 8 
crack shots. We had the Champion of the 
Province of Quebec; also a man for whom a 
special medal had been struck at the Rock- 
cliffe Military School. We had in Lt. Carba- 
bon the best pistol shot with the automatic 
Colt, as well as several older hunters who 
took the prize for swift shooting and skill 
combined. 

We pocrtaged over to Big Island Lake and 
from Small Island Lake to Patton Lake. We 
avoided the regular Indian canoe portage to 























TROPHIES OF THE HUNT.——The Largest Measuring Seven Feet Five Inches from Snout to Tail. 





tains in the unbroken forests, breaking our 
trail all the way, was very hard work in- 
deed. Breaking a snowshoe trail means ex- 
ceedingly difficult work for the leader, very 
hard work for the second man and moder- 
ately hard work for the third man; the rest 
have an easy time of it. Two of the older 
men took turns at breaking the trail. Dur- 
ing the first five minutes Lt. Carbabon on a 
heavy grade bowed his head to miss a pro- 
jecting limb, caught another with his snow- 
Shoes and took his first decided header. The 
hole in the snow might have been made by an 
elephant lying down; considering his weight 
of 240 pounds, this was not surprising. Com- 
ing up with a smile on his face, well covered 
with melting snow, he exclaimed “Mais c’est 
epatant!” (which might be translated, Holy 
smoke !—it is immense!) He could not find 


get more into the wilds, and in doing this 
we came to a 700-foot precipice which looked 
impossible to negotiate, but after much 
searching we found a rock slide, which went 
down to the lake at an angle of 65 degrees. 
It would have been impossible had it not been 
for the many small poplars that grew in the 
broken rock. It was a snowshoe slide and 
we went down, catching trees and twigs as 
we went. By 3 p. m. we were within 2 miles 
of one of the settler’s homes, who had gone 
into the wilderness because of an _ isolated 
basin of good land hereabouts. The leader 
of. the expedition was a mile ahead of the 
rest, hurrying along to get tea boiled for the 
party who had 4 miles to travel after that. 
Feeling exhausted, there was a call for 
whiskey, but the faithful guide who carried 
it refused to give it without instructions 
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from the chief. We finally came straggling 
in, and it was surprising to note how mar- 
velous is the effect of tea in the woods; it 
is far more lasting than whiskey. The 
French Lieutenant turned up about the 5th, 
leaving some of the older hunters behind, and 
our respect grew greater for the representa- 
tive of La Belle France. 

We found the inhabitants of the farmhouse 
down with grippe. This was the case with 
many of the settlers we met. We were get- 
ting rid of all our little bodily ailments and 
feeling fit to join a Polar Expedition party. 
Why should they be ill? The reason is that 
these farmhouse people keep vegetables in 
their cellars and travel from the house to the 
stables without any extra covering. They are 
very careless about ventilation and breathe 
vitiated air. We who were out all day long in 
the open were shedding our clothing. We 
found it difficult to dress lightly enough. We 
found our Eskimo dickey of Canton flannel, 
thrown over our under-coat, of great value; 
it had no weight and helped to break the 
wind and kept out the cold admirably. An- 
other valuable article of clothing was the hel- 
met, in which we slept at night and which 
we wore all day. It can be shaped as a cap 
and worn on the top of the head or can be 
pulled over the face, covering all but the eyes 
and nose and even the nose can be covered, 
leaving the eyes alone visible. This accounted 
for the fact that in spite of 40 degrees be- 
low zero not the least frost bite was experi- 
enced by any of us. 

Enjoyable social conditions prevailed, on the 
plan of the old Indian tepee. We made much 
of the evening entertainment by asking each 
member of the party to give the most inter- 
esting episode of his life and these were told 
under the exceedingly warm social influences 
that prevail at night and at night only. We 
had a variety of apposites of national char- 
acter. We had the French Canadian gaiety 
and politeness and the Old France exhibit of 
the same qualities. We had the large Ameri- 
can experience of globe trotters. We had our 
Canadian veterans relate their camping ex- 
periences and we had the necessary freedom 
of roasting and jollying those who entered 
into too extraordinary narratives. Our three 
experienced guides made quick work of wash- 
ing dishes and putting away everything, so 
that every evening was quiet, restful and in- 
teresting to a degree. 

We now reached the forest home of Alec 
Ross, ex Mounted Policeman—the last settler 
on a ranch 15 miles northeast of where we 
were last camped. Here we found that some 
of the women were afraid to go from the 
house to the barn on account of the wolves. 
The first night we did not hear any wolves. 
We had in our party one man who had served 
in the Mounted Police. He had a decided ten- 
dency to teach others how to do things and 
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they consented to be taught, having a little 
respect for the teacher’s reputed qualifications, 
Lt. Carbabon was the good-natured victim of 
his intentions and when he told the lieutenant 
how to run, keeping his snowshoes close to- 
gether, and when at the 3d step the Mounted 
Policeman teacher took a header in the snow, 
great was the jollying that took place. The 
man left us later with “cold feet.” He was 
an example of how long a man may reside in 
the Far North and learn nothing save general 
amiability, a quality in which he was not lack- 
ing. Before leaving us he volunteered to sup- 
ply us with rabbits, and, disdaining our copper 
wire brought for the purpose, he used twine 
and little sticks, with which to make the 
snares to keep up his record of 50 a day. The 
next morning we went out to see them but the 
traps were gone. There were innumerable rab- 
bit tracks but the hares had bitten the trap 
strings into small pieces and departed, none 
the worse for the experience. We then tried 
our own methods, which were more effective. 

On Feb. 14 the scenery was exquisite. Every 
man in the party said it was the happiest day 
of his life. We heard the wolves in full cry 
the night before and had seen their tracks. 
On the two last nights of our stay we de- 
termined to lay in ambush for the animals at 
their crossings. Twelve of us went in parties 
of four to the different wolf crossings. We 
buried ourselves in the snow, lying down at 
full length, but did not see even a shadow. 
We were pretty tired after our hard work and 
the 4 additional miles we had tramped. We 
had just sufficient excitement to keep us awake. 
One of our party who could imitate well the 
wolf howl did so. There was a scramble for 
revolvers, but no wolf came within 100 yds. of 
us. They smelt the bait, smelt the human be- 
ings and prowled and howled around us and 
did nothing more all night long. We could 
not get a shot at them. 

The wolf feeds in the night as much as pos- 
sible but the game keeps out of his way at 
night, so that he is compelled to hunt in the 
day as well. The morning after the unsuc- 
cessful ambush, as one of our parties was 
tramping up an Indian trail, a deer bounded 
across the path, followed by a band of wolves. 
We gave chase but there was 9 inches of soft 
snow on top of the crust, which made it hard 
going for the snowshoers. However, in about 
5 minutes of running we came to a lake, two- 
thirds of which was surrounded by precipi- 
tous bluffs, so that we saw that the deer and 
wolves could not escape save in one direction. 
We therefore hurried to the other side, so as 
to intercept the whole band. The wolves chased 
the deer to the foot of the bluffs. Then the 
deer doubled back and finally it caught sight 
of us and bounded across the lake straight for 
us—as a deer will sometimes do when hard 
pressed. The animal covered the 5 wolves, so 
that we could not get a shot until they were 
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quite close. Then there was a crack of 15 
shots. Three of the wolves were dropped; 
the other two were wounded but escaped. If 
we had had a couple of hounds we could have 
caught these two easily. The deer escaped 
scott free. One of the wolves we shot was a 
magnifient specimen. We left poisoned bait 
over a course 10 miles behind us. The result 
from this we shall not know until there is a 
thaw, as a heavy fall of snow covered what we 
may have got. We had a thoroughly practical 
and successful wolf hunter to put out the bait. 

While it was somewhat disappointing to be 
able to get only 3 wolves, the hunt left every 
member of our party keenly anxious to go 
again. I never knew a wolf hunt entered into 
with such zeal. The 15 men who formed our 
party were extremely good. companions. I 
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mer, is the very delightful experience of suc- 
cessfully learning to help one’s self. In these 
days of general prosperity we feel a growing 
difficulty in the already difficult question of 
obtaining domestic service. The camp teaches 
us to help ourselves in a great many respects 
and turns the absence of help into a matter 
of almost pleasure, when taken in the right 
spirit and when it does not happen for too 
long a period. We had thorough sportsmen 
with us, and, in spite of our many opportuni- 
ties of getting a deer and moose, not one shot 
was fired at any game out of season. I doubt 
if the thought of shooting out of season ever 
entered the mind of anybody present. 
Writing this account some days after the 
event, the feeling comes very strongly upon me 
that for the fagged-out business man there is 
no experience which will do as much lasting 














PREPARING TO LEAVE 


THE LAST SETTLEMENT. 





must particularly mention Lt. Carbabon (who 
is now on a 8 year’s leave of absence) and 
C. H. Deutschman (a Rocky Mountain guide 
who has done much hunting in the Rockies 
and who formed a valuable addition to the 
party). 

The greatest amount of comfort was experi- 
enced by our party, in spite of the cold—thus 
leading us to understand how it was that the 
Indian who was out-of-doors so much could go 
with so little clothing in the old days. The 
burying in the snow of all but the heads was 
a great success. No one need freeze in a 
blizzard when there is snow enough to cover 
him. When you are entirely covered, with 
just a handkerchief perhaps over the mouth 
and two inches of snow over that, you soon get 
to be too warm. 

One result of a camping trip, winter or sum- 


‘good in so short a time as a winter outing on 


snowshoes with a well-organized camp equip- 
ment. I believe that winter wolf hunts will 
have a great vogue in Canada in the future 
and very many expeditions will start from dif- 
ferent points of our 3,000-mile Northern coun- 
try, which will be very successful in the good 
days yet to come. 

Every man in our party has lost any fear 
that he may have indulged in as to the cold 
of our Canadian forests. Be it remembered 
that we were in a habitable forested area 
from 700 to 1,000 miles below the Arctic 
Circle, in a country which really enjoys the 
perfect winter. The lesson that we learned 
out of it all is, that if you want to find health 
in exercise, summer or winter, you must go 
north. L. O. ARMSTRONG. 

Montreal, Canada. 
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WHEN BRUIN SHOWS HIS TEETH. 





AMONG the mountains of Maine still linger a 
few surviving veterans of the pioneer days, 
and he who is privileged to spend a few even- 
ings before the fireplace of the cabin will count 
them as among the most fortunate of his life— 
such a rare type are these old hunters! And of 
these Edgar Andrews, whose little cabin nestles 
in the warmth of a Stoneham glen, south of the 
White Mountain peaks, is the champion. He 
knows the deep woods as thoroughly as the 
city man knows his network of streets; the 
trees are his compass and bear-hunting is the 
happiness of his life. Already there are 57 
notches on his rifle, and when the glow of the 
fireplace warms his little cabin, the narration 
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toss th’ rocks ’cross th’ home-plate an’ th’ 
varmint would bat ’em right an’ left. Now an’ 
then he’d get a good one on th’ ear, an’ next 
time he’d catch it on th’ paw. Once I putina 
home-run—soaked him a boulder right on th’ 
nose! purty tender spot fer a b’ar, you know. 
’T was better’n any circus that ever struck these 
parts. Wall, I couldn’t kill th’ b’ar that way, 
an’ after I got him good an’ riled I sort 0’ 
edged up with th’ hatchet an’ tried t’ settle his 
accounts. But by gosh! I didn’t calc’late right. 
He was onto th’ game. It took just one 
sweep o’ his big paw t’ rip th’ slack out 0’ 
my breeches. He did everlastingly whack me 
’cross th’ shin. Hurt? Reckon I said a cuss 
word an’ mebbe two, but I danced right up t 
him, Irish fashion. Made a difference which 








‘(Me and Jack was after ’em!'’—Uncle Sylvester Adams. 





of his adventures are more interesting than 
fiction could possibly be. “Why,” says he, as 
he hitches the. splint-bottom chair to the fire- 
place, “I’d been trapping all that fall an’ had 
a line o’ traps set on old Spec. That afternoon 
I was spottin’ a trail t’ th’ fust peak an’ didn’t 
carry no gun. Didn’t expect to get a b’ar soon’s 
that, but I’ll be blamed if thar wa’n’t a monster 
in th’ fust trap. Wall, I picked up a good- 
sized club an’ throwed it at him; hit him 
plum on th’ nose an’ if he wa’n’t mad! Never 
heard a b’ar growl an’ snarl so in my life. It 
tickled me an’ I patched up a ball game right 
then an’ thar. Didn’t have more’n a couple 0’ 
players—I was pitchin’ rocks ’cross th’ dia- 
mond an’ th’ b’ar was a-dodgin’ ’em for all he 
was worth. Funniest thing you ever saw. I'd 


side th’ fun come on an’ I couldn’t appreciate 
his side o’ th’ joke! ‘Dum ye!’ says I, and I 
flipped him over th’ head with th’ hatchet so 
quick he thought he’d been dead a week.” 

* ae * 

Hicu up among the ravines of Speckled lives 
Uncle Sylvester Adams—slayer of over 40 bears. 
In a dark corner of the cabin is a dusty spin- 
ning wheel that his good wife in years past has 
manipulated for the home-spun clothes for the 
Adams family, until this fall, when the bears 
carried off all the sheep. Now Uncle Sylvester 
is setting his line of bear traps up the ravine 
and when the old hunter and Jack, his faithful 
St. Bernard, make their daily trips along the 
line of traps he will pat the dog and tell us 
the story. 
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TWO ERRORS CAN’T 
CORRECT ONE MISTAKE. 


COLONEL INGERSOLL USED TO SAY “to be a 
successful liar one must have a good memory: for 
one lie will only fit ancther lie made for that express 
purpose; whereas a truth will fit any other truth in 
the universe.” 


WE HEAR A LOT THESE DAYS about “hand 
made”’’ motor cars. It’s funny. but the same con- 
cerns who, a year ago, prated of ‘quality not quan- 
tity,” as if the two were incompatible, now build 1,000 
to 2,000 cars per year and still expect you to believe 
it is ‘“*hand work,” “ personal supervision,” and all 
that sort of “rot,” 


FORD CARS ARE MANUFACTURED —bave been 
made in immense quantities and by modern Ameri- 
can methods from the first. And the first Ford ever 
made is still giving excellent service. What of the 
“cut and try” contraptions made in that same year? 


HAND WORK AT BEST is but a series of mechani- 
cal inaccuracies, each made to fit, as nearly as 
may be, another. Ingersoll would call them mechan- 
ical fibs; and making one mechanical fib to fit 
another does not cance] the error any more than two 
lies make a truth. And when you want to replace a 
part, the maker will need a mighty fine ‘‘ memory” 
to give you one that will fit—you’ll find he forgot. 





FOR 





Prompt 


Deliveries. 


WHEREVER THE “PERSONAL EQUATION” 
is permitted to enter, absolute uniformity and ac- 
curacy are impossible. (Did you ever read a letter 
written ona hand-made typewriter? Would you buy 
one for $100? Certainly not. Yet it would cost $10,000 
to make one). That’s the way with “hand-made” 
cars—the only evidence of superiority is the fancy 
price. Superior efficiency—it is not there. 


SIX-CYLINDER FORD CARS are the product of 
the brightest minds, the most efficient organization, 
the ripest experience and the most modern manufac- 
turing plant known to the industry. Every pound of 
steel is made Se for the Ford Conesey, under 
personal supervision of Ford experts, from Ford for- 
mulas and finally heat treated in Ford furnaces. No 
other concern in the business can make that claim. 


A $5,000 CAR IN EFFICIENCY—luxurious appoint- 
mente, performance and endurance. The Ford price 
is made possible by Ford methods and Ford quantity 
productions, We could command the fancy price 
too—but we are looking farther ahead than a year 
or two. You know the Ford policy. 


ADD TO THE QUALITY OF THE CAR “Ford 
courtesy’’—the replacement—cheerfully, promptly. 
gratis—of any part that shows a defect in work 
or material—and the value cannot be equalled. 
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1907 Ford Model K—6 cylinder motor. 40 h. p. at the wheels; will climb anything the wheels can hold on 
the “high’’; six to sixty miles per hour by throttle control alone—no need for transmiesion, except for re- 
versing; two complete and separate systems of ignition—magneto and storage battery—jump spark; two 

plugs; 120 inches wheel base; 34 by 4 inch tires; all the latest features and improvements; the 
silence of am electric, the flexibility, the steady pulling power of a “six’’; the simplicity and reliability of 
a—Ford, In quality, performance and endurance a $5,(00) car. 








A Demonstration is a Revelation. 





Price, $2,800. With top and full touring equipment, $3,000. 


FORD RUNABOUTS (4-cylinder) Model N $600; Model R “edition de luxe” $750. 
FORD MOTOR CO., Factory and Main Office, Detroit, Mich. 


BRANCH RETAIL STORES:—New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, Buffalo, 


Cleveland, Detroit and Kansas City. 


Canadian trade supplied by Ford Motor 
Company of Canada, Walkerville, Ont. 
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“We were living ’cross the brook yonder,” 
says the white-haired sage of 76 winters, “when 
my brother got out of tobacco. It was a long 
way to the settlement in the next valley and 
my brother set out through the woods to the 
home of an old settler who kept a supply of the 
weed. The dog went with him and when he 
came back he told us that the dog was follow- 
ing a track up across the big woods. My 
brother couldn’t tell what the animal was and 


let the dog hunt him up of his own accord. ° 


But I concluded we’d better have a hand in the 
fun if there was going to be any and after a 
little persuasion my brother went with me to 
find the varmint, though we decided it must be 
a fox or small animal. We followed the wind- 
ing tracks and the baying of the dog up across 
the woods to where the tracks led to an old 
ledge. Here we followed the winding course 
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until we heard the dog bark right under the 
rock heap. 

“My brother didn’t think there was any game 
worth much trouble and he walked leisurely 
around the ledge, while I slipped off my shoes 
and scrambled down over the rocks; the dog 
caught sight of me as I was coming down and 
made another dash into the cave. Much snarl- 
ing and scratching came from the cave and 
pretty soon the dog came out all doubled into 
a ball and with a woebegone look on his face; 
we couldn’t tMmduce him to go into the cave 
again but knew well enough that it was a bear. 

“Peering into the hole, my brother could see 
the bear crouching on a shelf at the upper end 
of the cave, and taking aim over the dog fired’ 
at her. It was a poor shot. At that time the 
dog bristled up his courage again and dashed 
into the cave just as the smoke and fire drove 
the bear out. Jack filled the hole so the bear 
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couldn’t get out but our last shot was gone 
and there was little chance of the dog’s chew- 
ing the bear up. Climbing up on the side of 
the ledge I pulled some of the small stones and 
dry leaves away from the rocks and enlarged 
an opening so I could reach my hand down and 
get hold of the bear’s ear and pull her head 
hard against the rocks. ‘Now!’ says I, ‘cut her 
throat!’ My brother has the marks to this day 
from the powerful scratches that old bear gave 
him when he reached into the hole and cut 
her throat.” 
oe as * 


THEN its Ho! for the mountains of the 
Rangeley Lake region and Grandfather 
Young’s—it’s Addison in the family record— 
story of the Gum Tree Bear. “Yes, sir; a bear 
is always ready to wrestle, but he isn’t fussy 
about giving you the under-hold.” It was 
Grandfather Young, piling the big fireplace 
high with logs, who made this declaration. 
Plainly he was in a mood for story-telling and 
his reminiscence promised to be interesting. 

“°*Twas springtime and Father and I were 
on the trail; he was ahead and I followed with 
the dog. When we struck the mountain the 
dog kept tugging at his string. My snowshoes 
bothered me pretty badly, so I untied the string 
and told Jack to hunt him up. Up the hill he 
went like mad. In a few minutes he barked 
loudly. ‘Something has come out from under 
this tree,’ Father cried, ‘with his feet all mud 
—it’s the Gum Tree Bear!’ 

“A few years previous to this, Father had 
discovered a big bear while on one of his gum 
trips. _The animal was a monster and he had 
considerable of a fight with him. Father’s coat 
had been torn and he was badly scratched be- 
fore he could get away. From this he always 
called him the Gum Tree Bear. 

“IT scrambled up the hill and found a bear 
had just come out from under the roots of a 
fallen tree. He had gone down the other side 
of the ledge and the dog was after him. Father 
pulled on after them and when I got my snow- 
shoes tied on again I started for the fray. The 
gun was only loaded with a fox charge and made 


-little effect on the bear; then I heard Father 


hollering ‘Come back, Jack! he’ll kill you!’ 
Somewhere down the mountain I had lost my 
pouch of bullets and we were in a serious pre- 
dicament. Father’s first shot amounted to but 
little and the dog and bear were battling in 
earnest. ‘Give me the powder,’ Father cried 
—I’m going to cut off one of these brass but- 
tons from my coat and try that.’ 

“The bear was pretty mad; he was making 
down-hill with the dog after him; I fell in be- 
hind them and ran down beside the bear, but 
was careful to keep on the upper side of him; 
he sniffed his nose towards me and then turned 
his attention to the dog. Taking hold of a lit- 
tle bush with one hand, I leaned out and struck 
the bear in the head with the axe. The second 
time I struck him he reared on his hind feet 
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“Boys will be right kind of boys, if trained in the proper use of right 
kind of firearms.” 


Stevens Rifles—Shotguns—Pistols— 


have given armies of live, wide-awake Boys right ideas on FIREARMS—and 


UNIVERSAL SATISFACTION 


besides. 
STEVENS ARMS are IDEAL ARMS for MAN or BOY. 





Ask your Dealer—insist on STE- Complete STEVENS FIREARM IN- 

p rg ¢ you cannot obtain, we ship | FORMATION will be found in 140-P; age 
express prepaid, upon receipt | fllustrated Catalog. Send for it TODA 

of of Catalog price. —mailed for 4 cents in stamps. 














Beautiful Ten-Color Hanger forwarded for six cents in stamps. 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL COMPANY, 
P. O. Box 5680, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, 
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and tried to scratch me, but I kept out of his 
way. Meanwhile Father had loaded the gun 
with the brass button. He walked up to within 
8 ft. of the bear and fired. When he fired the 
bear fell on his side, but was up at once and 
looking ugly. Father handed me the gun and 
I put in 4 drams of powder. ‘Give me the axe,’ 
Father said, ‘and I’ll kill him in no time.’ 
“While I was loading the gun he took the 
axe and ran up behind the bear and struck 
him in the small of the back. The beast was 
pretty ugly now and Father kept out of his 
way. I had the gun loaded with fine shot—all 
I thought the old gun could carry—and started 
for the fray. The old bear saw me coming and 
stood up on his hind-legs exactly like a man. 
Walking within 8 ft. of him, I fired the charge; 
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THE FATE OF OUR SMALL GAME. 





What is becoming of our small game? Thou- 
sands of people besides sportsmen are asking 
this questicn; for they also notice in their 
travels along the country roads the infrequency 
nowadays of the shy game birds and animals 
that only a decade or two ago were so plenti- 
ful everywhere. And well may they enquire 
as to what is becoming of the smaller inhabi- 
tants of our fields and forests; for if they con- 
tinue to decrease as rapidly in the next ten 
years as they have in the past decade, they 
will soon be extinct. 

But I have not answered the question, What 
is becoming of our small game? although it is 
easily answered in the following words: They 








SETTING THE BEAR TRAP. 





it struck him directly back of the ear and he 
fell flat on his back. The minute he struck 
the snow he came back on his hind-feet again 
and faced me while I put in the powder. Then 
he dropped onto all four feet and ‘walked along 
to a little cedar thicket. By this time I had 
the shot on top of the powder; the bear faced 
me again and commenced to chatter at me. 
Walking to within 10 ft. of him I fired again. 
Just as His Bearship fell, Father passed me 
the axe and I struck Bruin on the nose. The 
axe cut deep, but the bear delivered me a blow 
with his huge paw that tore my coat and left 
some painful scratches in my arm. But the 
Gum Tree Bear was no more. 

“And that’s his fur—that mat you see before 
the fireplace.” Harry A. PACKARD. 


are being destroyed. The inquiry will then be, 
What is the cause of their destruction? This is 
a question that has been replied to in many 
different ways, though all of these answers 
are but tributaries, having their sources in the 
one principal cause of our small game’s de- 
struction. Which, I think, is, the destruction 
of the timber. For when the large forests are 
cut away, it leaves the game birds and animals 
no shelter to protect them from the long cold 
winters nor from their relentless enemy—man. 
Thereby insuring their annihilation, unless 
some means are found to protect the timber, 
and by protecting it we will also save the rem- 
nant of our once powerful tribes of small 


game. Ben C. ROBINSON. 
Bernice, Ohio. 
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The Last 
50 cents 
in the 





A lady, in the enthusiasm of regained health and old-time joy, writes: 


“If I had only 50 cents left in the world, I'll tell you how I would invest 
it: Postum, 25 cents; Grape-Nuts, 15 cents; cream, 10 cents, and I'd live like 
a queen while it lasted. 


“Postum has done more for me in building up my health and strength- 
ening my nerves than all the medicines I’ve taken in the 45 years of my life. 


“I suffered about 20 years of that time with nervous sick-headache— 
often spending 3 days of each week in bed. If I went out one day, I’d 


likely spend the next in bed—so nervous, life was not altogether happy as 
one can imagine. 


“Seven years ago I left off coffee and commenced drinking Postum 


Food Coffee. My strength quickly returned and nervousness and headaches 
became a thing of the past. 


“If any one tells me they don’t like Postum, I nearly always find they 
have not boiled it long enough; for it is surely the ideal drink when made 
right, and is full of wholesome goodness.” 





**There’s a Reason” for 


POSTUM 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 
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SPORTS 
AN INTERESTING LETTER. 





I bought a copy of Sports AFIELD last night 
and have read it through—advertisements and 
all. It takes me back to the days of long ago, 
in the early 70’s, when I killed my first squirrel 
with a 42-inch barrel Army musket. Then, 
by dint of half a summer’s work, I contrived 
to own a typical long rifle, made for me by, 
old Joe Hayden—the authority on rifles and 
rifle practice for Union County, Ind., and But- 
ler County, Ohio, and many other places. Said 
rifle was made from an old hand-forged bar- 
rel, made for my grandfather by old Mark 
Harmon, the pioneer gun-maker of that dis- 
trict, some time in the 30’s, and had been 
changed from a flint-lock to a “cap gun.” 
Then on up to my first shotgun, which I made 
myself at the age of 16 in my father’s black- 
smith shop out of an old-time horse pistol and 
a barrel taken from an impossible smooth- 
bore breechloader; thence on over the: road 
to my first really good gun—a Joe Manton 
12-gauge muzzle-loader which cost me the 
best part of a summer’s wages and a 16-mile 
walk to the nearest county seat to buy it. 

Then there were guns and guns. One a nota- 
ble match gun, which I made in my own shop 
and had the luck to win a second choice of 
beef the first shot I ever made in a match with 
it. Then there was the 38-calibre breechloader 
that I worked the best part of one winter to 
build. This gun was the only one in the little 
town where I resided that would get a turkey 
at 100 yds.—the yards being stepped off by a 
long-legged railroad boss,- who insisted on 
throwing in the creek and the railroad bridge 
for good measure. But my old friend, Doc 
Chapman, could kill a turkey so often that he 
was ruled out. Then there was the Colt’s 
lightning .32-20 that I could shoot all day in- 
side of a 4-inch paper at 80 yds., but could not 
win any money. because the big guns all 
wanted to shoot at from 200 to 500 yds., 
though they could not hit the 80-yard target as 
often as the little Colt. I have often wondered 
about big and little calibres. I once brought 
a paper from a shooting match at Marshall 
Walker’s in Madison County, Ind., where one 
Reub Hatton had 13 shots that could be com- 
pletely hidden with a silver quarter, but got 
no beef. I quit the game for a long time, but 
recently I bought a farm in a back settlement 
where the boys hold the old-time matches, and 
where I saw a wagon over half full of rabbits, 
killed in a day and a half’s hunt this winter. 
{ find that life takes on new interest out and 
away from the busy city. And so, after over 
half a century of life, I find myself again tak- 
ing interest in the sports of my boyhood’s 
days. The hills and rocks, rivers and woods 
call for me to take up the gun and wander 
forth to view Nature in her beauty, and still I 
do not love to kill. I can sit on the fence 
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with my rifle in my hand and laugh at the 
antics of the fox squirrels in the hickory trees. 
A flock of quail, numbering at least 30, feed 
right around the barn-yard. The other day, 
200 yards from the house, a lovely’ pheasant 
flew away from me, with my hammerless shot- 
gun in my hand, and never a pellet went after 
her. My gun is for rabbits which destroy the 
trees; my rifle for ground-hogs, skunks, coons, 
hawks and owls; and thus life at home in the 
hills is restful and pleasant. L. H. Hann. 
Glenwood Springs Farm, Indiana. 


SE ——— 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





W. D. STannarp at Chicago, in a 100-target 
race, scored 98 per cent, and F. C. Riehl 97 
per cent—both shooting Arrow shells. 

a * oe 

At Geneva, Neb., Feb. 15, Mr. Evans won the 
Thorp Trophy—tying Mr. Ilson with a score of 
85 out of 100. Mr. Evans won the shoot-off 
by breaking 22 out of 25. He used U. M. C. 
shells. 

* * + 

A. J. Brown, of Fabius, N. Y., states that 
he has shot a Remington 22-calibre No. 4 rifle 
over 70,000 times and that it is still in fine 
condition and does good work. This is a fine 
record for Remington quality. 

J * * 

In addition to their well-known Eureka 
duck call—which many hunters regard as the 
best instrument of its kind—the Eureka Sup- 
ply Co., 1821 North Sawyer Ave., Chicago, are 
offering exceptional bargains in fishing tackle 
and sporting goods generally. Write them for 
prices before buying your outfit. 

* ad oe 


Ir the various articles in Sports AFIELD 
have not already caused the reader to decide 
on a camping-out site for the coming summer, 
he should send for a free copy of the Camper’s 
Catalogue and Guide—a book of 160 pages, 
published by the H. Channon Co., Desk 1074, 
Chicago, Ill. The Channon Company are them- 
selves experienced camp outfitters and any 
letters mentioning Sports AFIELD will be given 
especially careful attention. 

* * * 


THE latest invention in the reel line is the 
new Anti Back-lash Reel, manufactured by the 
Anti Back-lash Reel Co., Sturgis, Mich. The 
makers claim that their device for checking 
the spool automatically by a mechanical move- 
ment, instead of with the thumb, is the only 
one made. Many good fishermen have declared 
this to be an impossible thing to do; but, 
after casting a few times with the new reel, 
they have become quickly converted into en- 
thusiastic admirers of this wonderful little 
device. Complete reel, with back-lashing de- 


vice, sent on receipt of six dollars. 
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DUPONT SMOKELESS 


Best For All Kinds of Shooting 
) “INFALLIBLE” SMOKELESS 








The Dense Powder for Shotguns. Always the same in any Climate. 


“New Schultze’ and “New E. C. (improved)” 


Bulk Smokeless Powders that are Perfect 


MADE IN AMERICA BY AMERICANS 


Shells loaded with the above powders can be purchased from any dealer 
in any State in the Union. 








E. I. du Pont de Nemours Powder Company 


Established 1802 Wilmington, Delaware. 
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SPORTS 
ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


Writes A. G. Holmes of Green Bay, Wis.: 
“Ice went out of the end of the Fox River 
March 11. Fish ducks and whistlers are re- 
ported as being seen. From what I learn, there 
will be no spring shooting and no sale of 
game—which shows the wisdom of our Legis- 
lative body. We have a good crop of ruffed 
grouse left over and are wondering whether 
we will be cut off for the next two years on 
prairie-chickens, as we were during the past 


two years.” 
* * ok 


E. F. Forsearp, who won the Sunny South 
Handicap at Brenham, Texas, writes: “I won 
the Sunny South Live-Bird Trophy with the 
score of 25 straight. I also, on the previous 
day, made a straight in the special event. In 
1905 I won the Individual Medal of Texas on 
live birds, making a straight. The Team 
Medal I have won 3 times in succession with 
straights. I have used the L. C. Smith gun for 
12 years, and attribute much of my success to 
its splendid shooting qualities.” 

* os * 


JoHN J. Hi_pEBRANDT, Logansport, Ind., is 
now ready to fill all orders for his new Trout 
Spinners. It seems that fishermen could not 
get any firm to make the blades small enough 
to suit them when fishing for the smaller 
species of trout. Mr. Hildebrandt has been ex- 
perimenting the past year, and now claims that 
he has this Midget Trout Spinner ready for 
the market. Some of the larger spoons that 
he is making are no experiment, as they are 
known to be fine killers for Salmon, Dolly 
Varden and other large size trout. It will pay 
you to send for a circular and see what he has 
for the fishermen this season. 

* * * 


Wit a Bates Coffee Settler—see our adver- 
tising pages—every particle of grounds can 
be removed—clearing the coffee perfectly and 
leaving it in its purest form. By its use good, 
clear coffee is obtained, and you get one- 
fourth more strength out of coffee grounds by 
boiling them loose in the water, instead of the 
old way of tying them in a bag. Just before 
taking the coffee off the stove to serve, place 
the settler inside, letting it sink to the bottom 
and leave for about a minute. The coffee 
runs into the vacuum shaped top, drawing the 
grounds and all sediment inside, and as these 
cannot escape through the fine perforated sides, 
you have singularly clear and wholesome 


coffee. 
ok * ok 


THE annual tournament of the Indoor 22- 
Calibre Rifle League of the United States was 
held recently at Rochester, N. Y. The Rapid 
Fire Match was won by Harry Harrison of 
Rochester—firing 69 shots in one minute and 
making the fine score of 478. H. E. Simon 
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of Port Clinton, O., was 2d, with 71 shots and 
a score of 477. Mr. Harrison received a hand- 
some trophy for winning this match. A feature 
of this match was the world’s record for rapid- 
fire shooting, made by A. F. Laudensack of 
New Haven, who recorded 90 shots in one 
minute. All the above gentlemen used Win- 
chester automatic rifles and Winchester car- 
tridges. In the Continuous Match, Rudolph 
Gute of Jefferson, N. Y., and H. M. Thomas 
of New Haven tied three others for high 
score—making four possibles of 75. They both 
used Winchester 22-calibre cartridges and Mr. 
Thomas also used a Winchester single-shot 
rifle. 


ss 


BIG SCORES OF THE PRESENT SEASON. 





One of the most interesting trap-shooting 
events of the season thus far was the special 
tournament on the Chicago Gun Club grounds, 
Feb. 17. With only average weather condi- 
tions, some remarkable scores were made, par- 
ticularly by W. D. Stannard, Lee Barkley and 
Harry Kahler. Stannard set the pace with a 
long run of 167 targets without a miss. 
was the highest score of the day, Markley get- 
ting 2d with a score of 135 straight, and Kahler 
3d with 115 straight targets. As this was a 
competition of powders as well as marksman- 
ship, it is noteworthy that both Stannard and 
Kahler used Du Pont Smokeless, while Bark- 
ley relied on the New E. C. (Improved) shot- 
gun powder. Incidentally, the long run scored 
by Stannard establishes a new record for 
straight targets at the recently opened Chi- 
cago Gun Club Park. 

On the Pacific Coast the season was bDril- 
liantly inaugurated with the Pacific Coast Trap 
Shooters’ League tournament, held at San 
Francisco, Feb. 22. Not in many years has a 
trap-shooting event been so well attended by 
marksmen throughout the country as this one. 
Amateur averages were made by A. Webb, S. A. 
Huntley, M. O. Feudner and C. M. Troxel, 
while R. C. Reed, E. Holling and C. A. Haight 
carried off the professional honors. The high 
scores in these two classes, as at the Chicago 
shoot, were made with Du Pont Smokeless 
shotgun powder. Following are the trophies, 
winners and respective scores: Reed Trophy— 
won by S. A. Huntley with 40 straight; Peters 
Trophy—won by C. M. Troxel with 59 out of 
60; Roos Trophy—won by T. Prior with 63 
out of 65; Du Pont Trophy—won by A. J. Webb 
with 64 out of 65; and the Professional Trophy 
—won by E. Holling with 18 out of 20 targets 
shot at. 
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Find P. O. order for $1.50; for which extend 
my subscription another year. No danger of 
any old subscribers dropping out when such 
men as Tredway H. Elliott and S. D. Barnes 
are using the pen. JESSE B. SWANK. 

Wawaka, Ind. 
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